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CUTTING SMALL GRAIN WITH MODERN SELF-BINDERS 


The illustration represents a typical harvest scene in the small-grain growing districts of the United States. During recent 
years there has been a great increase in the use of these machines. The idea prevailed for along time that binders were too 
heavy for the rolling hill lands of the middle and eastern states and that only the old-fashioned reaper could be used. Modern 
improvements have so lightened and simplified the binder that it can be operated on almost any land over which a wheeled 
impiement can be driven. For hilly countries two-horse or ‘‘pony’’ binders are made, while on level tracts larger machines, 
drawn by three to six horses are most common. Small grain is cut with this kind of a machine on the farms of New Jersey 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio as readily as the level prairies of the west and northwest. 
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FARM CROPS 


Area Principal Farm Crops of United States, by Years. 


{In round millions of acres, United States Department of Agriculture.] 
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a@ No estimate for this year. 
The Unequal Distribution of Rainfall. 


Always extremely sensitive to precipitation 
of morsture, the erops have been subject to 


some trying experiences the past 


b Commercial estimate. 


spring. 


THREE MONTHS’ RAINFALL EXPRESSED IN INCHES 


The distribution of rainfall during the three 
months, March 1 to May 30 inclusive, accord- 
ing to the weather bureau of the US dept of 
agri, proved very uneven. Throughout much 
of the northern Atlantic coast, inclading New 
England, there was a decided excess over 
normal, taking a like period fora number 
































-——March 1 to May a of years. Butin the southern Atlantic and 
Nor Depar- Act- | and Gulf states much less than a normal amount 
mal ture ual mal ofrain has fallen, this being also true of 
New Engiand and Middle States. parts of the middle south and the lower lake 
Postené, Me, 9.9 —18 8.1 S region. About the usual amount of moisture 
orthfield, Vt, 7.6 —2.1 5.5 7 : : . : 
Roston, Mass, 11.0 41.5 125 114 ~ 9 —_ distributed My a northern Poo and 
Block Isiand, R I, 111 +49 16.0 145 is, but further south t ere is a deficiency, 
a 4 Ct, a3 +738 as - this being also pronounced in parts of Minn 
Albany, F 2 . -4. 3 
New York, NY, 104 +12 i16 112 eed Dakotas. Throughout a a gy ng 
Philadelphia, Pa, 94 +14 108 115 the big corn growing states, including Ia, 
New Brunswick,NJ, 10.8 4.7 65 143 Til and Mo, an enormous amount of rain has 
Baltimore, Md, n2 30 82 74 fallen, while portions of Neb and Kan also 
a. hea on “ae - show a heavy excess over the normal. The 
orfolk, Va, : 2. 5. : : p 
Raleigh, NG, 130 Ti . Ms 112 Serious deficiency throughout much of Calis 
Charleston, $ C, 11.4 —6.7 4.7 42 & well-known fact,as it caused partial or com- 
Savannah, Ga, 10.0 5.4 4.6 46 plete loss of many crops; the northern Pacific 
Jacksonville, Fla, 02 = —435 8 65.9 58 coast has suffered less, although the official 
Mobile, Ala, 16.4 -11.0 5.4 34 h 
Vicksburg, Miss, 74 —9.0 8.1 47 figuresshow much smaller than the usual 
po Oxtenns, 2a, = ~—— ae = amount of rainfall. 
ttle Rock, Ar —2. 2. P ‘ 
Galveston, Tex, 95 —2.0 7.5 79 Pn ro Pet ag table, _ a oa 
Memphis, Tenn, 15.8 —43 115 73 2Officially recorded is expressed in inches. 
Nashville, Tenn, 13.4 —31 10.3 8 The first column shows the normal amount at 
Louisville, Ky. Bi +49 4Ww0 M1 the points named during the three months 
Middle and Centrat West. ‘ period, March to May inclusive; the second 
nee Ind, =. Ts Lay) = column shows the departure, either deficiency 
Rochester, N , 8.6 —1.6 7.0 s2 (—) or excess (+). The third column shows 
| oe 4" br 34 = 2 actual three months’ rainfall, and ths fourth 
eveiand, VU, S . : j ; i 
Detroit, Mich 73 er 63 7g the proportion which this bears to the normal. 
Wilwaukee, Wis, 88 -19 69 78 
Chicago, Il, $1 -15 76 84 Alfalfa Hay of the different cuttings is of 
St pow tay | . > . ae §; nearly equal composition and feeding value, 
Springfield, n2 73 185 166 provided it is cut atthe same stage of growth. 
st Louis, Mo, 11.7 fa 20.1 172 Headden (Colorado Bulletin 39) also finds that 
Kansas » Mo, 9.6 s ms 166 alfalfa hay properly protected from the 
Omaha, Ne 8.3 —0.8 8.0 93 - 
Haron. 8 67 —0.2 6.5 99 + weather does not lose in feeding value by be- 
Bismarek, N Dak, 58 —1.1 4.7 & ing kept a year orso, as some feeders have 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope. thought. He finds that four-fifths of the pro- 
poe City een 8 ~ by = tein in alfalfa hay is digestible, which is rath- 
A. . - . 
Chevenmm, Wyo, tah, 43 4 47 ni ¢? more than in clover and common hay. 
Denver, Col, 5.8 6 6.4 i 
Seattle, Wash, a = ae a The Growth of Stems of older plants is has- 
ortland, . . 
| etme ta Sal 62 as 13 3 — by the a ofa part of the roots 
Sem Fram Cal, 5.8 —3.9 1.9 a3 «and leaves, and is nut affected by an injury 
San Diego, Cal, 2.7 —0.9 1.8 66 to tae roots. 
Production Principal Farm Crops of United States, by Years. 
(United States Department of Agriculture. In round millions.] 
Cot- |Wheat| Corn, | Oats, | Rye, | Barley; Bueck- | Tobac-{| Pota- H 
ton, | bush- | bush- | bush-| bush- | bush-| wheat, co, toes, | ton%’ 
bales.| els. els. els. els. els. | bushels. |pounds.| bush. _ 
1897 ell. 1,82: e814 27 67 15 e174 | c67 
1896 8.5 c470 | c2,269 e717 24 70 15 403 252 59 
1895 7.2 e460 | c2,272 c904 27 87 13 492 297 47 
1894 9.5 460 1,213 662 27 61 12.1 407 171 55 
1893 7.5 396 1,619 639 27 70 a 483 183 66 
1892 c6.7 516 1,628 661 a a a a a a 
1891 c9. 612 2,060 738 a a a a a a 
1890 c8.7 399 1,490 524 29 a a a a a 
* 1889 7.5 491 2,113 751 28 a 12 a a a 
1888 6.9 416 1,987 701 28 64 11 566 202 47 
1887 t 456 1,456 668 yi 57 12 386 134 41 
1886 6.3 457 1,665 624 24 59 ll 533 168 42 
1885 6.6 357 1,936 629 27 58 13 563 175 45 
1884 5.T 513 1,795 584 29 61 11 541 191 48 
1883 5.7 421 1,551 571 28 50 8 451 208 47 
1882 7. 504 1,617 488 30 49 11 513 171 38 
1881 c5.5 383 1,195 416 21 41 9 450 109 35 
1880 | 5.7 499 | 1,717 418 25 45 15 446 " 168 32 
1877 | c4.8 364 1,343 406 21 34 10 _ 170 32 
1875 | c4.6 292 1,321 354 18 37 10 379 167 28 
1873 | c4.1 281 932 270 15 32 8 373 106 25 
1870 b3. 236 1,094 247 Bt) 26 10 . Bl 115 25 
1865 0.3 149 7 225 20 11 18 185 101 24 
1860 4.9 173 839 173 21 16 18 Ez} 111 19 




















a No estimate for this year. }b Crop of preceding year. c Commercial estimates. 





Uncle Sam's Navy 


Proud Defender of 
the Nation’s Honor, 


Eight Portfolios of views which 


















are especi. 


ally timely just now, and of great interest at an 
time. A war with Spain will undoubtedly i, 
more on seathan on land, and will be much 
more vivid ifone has pictures before him of 


vessels which are taking part therein, The 
eight portfolios which we offer have one hun. 
dred and fifty photographic views, near) 
ali occupying a full page, of our battleships, 
cruisers, torpedo boats, monitors, coast defense 
boats, gunboats and auxiliary vessels, together 
with some of the most noted ships in the Span. 
ish navy. There are also pictures of our navy 
commanders, ships crews, drill exercises hig 
guns and other interesting views. : 
The explosion of the Maine is vividly por- 
trayed, and there is also an original full page 
icture of Havana Harbor, its fortresses, ete 
n themselves, these views are interesting and 
instructive, but they are accompanied with 
full text matter which makes the portfolios of 
historic value. Each portfolio consists of 16 
pages, gach 11 by 13 1-3 inches in size, 
the photographs are printed on heavy plate 
paper, and we have no hesitancy in recom. 
mending them most highly to our readers, 
Following is a list of the illustrations in the 
respective parts! 
For contents of Parts I, II, III and IV see 
last or next week’s issue. 


List of Illustrations. Part 5, 

President MCKINLEY. 
Assistant Secretary of State, Day. 

uarter-Deck of the “BROOKLYN.” 

he Gunboat “BENNINGTON.” 
Captain’s Reading-Room. 
Marine Guard of the “COLUMBIA.” 
The Light Gunboat “PETREL.” 
Company in Line of the “BROOKLYN” Reserves. 
Apprentices of the ‘NEW YORK.” 
Spetenttcce of the “BROOKLYN.” 
The Old Monitor “NAHANT.” 
Ready to Turn In. 
sone Room of the “INDIANA.” 
The Cruiser **LANCASTER,.” 
The Unarmored Cruiser “NUEVO ESPANA.” 
Composite Gunboat “ANNAPOLIS.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “MONTEREY.” 
Protected Cruiser “CHARLESTON.” 

brary Room of the “MASSACHUSETTS.” 

List of Illustratiens. Part 6. 
Light-Draught Gunboat “NASHVILLE.” 
The Battleship “KENTUCKY.” 
Launching the “KENTUCKY” and ““KEARSARGE.” 
The “KEARSARGE” Afloat. 
The “HOLLAND” Submarive Torpedo Boat. 
The “HOLLAND” Submarine Torpedo Boat. 
The Gunboat “CASTINE.” 
Representation vf a Modern Naval Battle (double page). 
The Fleet of Monitors at League Island. 
The Receiving Ship “RicHMOND,” League Island. 
League Island Navy Yard. 
FORT MIFFLIN, on the Delaware. 
Torpedo Boat “ROGERS.” 
The Steamship “ST. Louis.” 
The Steamship “ST. PAUL.” 
List of Illustrations. Part 7. 

The Protected Cruiser “OLYMPIA.” 
A Four-Inch Rapid-Fire Gun, Breech View. 
A Four-Inch Rapid-Fire Gun, Side View. 
The Steamship “YALE.” 
The Steamship “HARVARD.” 
Rifling a Thirteen-Inch Gun. : 
Breech Mechanism Shop, Washington Navy Yard. : 
Firing Tubes of the Dynamite Cruiser “VESUV1US.” 
Getting the Old Monitors Ready for Service. 





ADr Schroeder Rapid-Fire Rifle. 
Saluting Battery at the Washington Navy Yard. 
Hos Cot on the “HELENA.” 


P 
Shiphouse and Torpedo Boat No. 3. 
A Maxim Automatic Gun. 
Four-Inch Rifle Showing Recoil Cylinder. 
Cramp’s Shipyard, Philadelphia. 
List of Illustrations. Part 8. 
Cast for Port Plate for Twelve-Inch Gun Turrets of the 
owa.” 


Nickel Steel Ingot for Tube of a Sixteen-Inch Breecl 
Loading Rifle. + 

Cars Loaded with Eight-Inch and Ten-Inch Breech-Loa 
ing Rifles. 

Trimming and Finishing Armor Plate. 

Conning Tower and Entrance Shield. 

Ballistic Test of Turret Plates. : 

Thirteen-Inch Gun Turret of the “INDIANA.” 

Great Naval Engagement in Manila Bay (double page) 

A Five Thousand Ton Forging Press Applied toa Thir- 

gh een ch — Finishing G 

op for Forging and Finishing Guns. 

View of Gun Shop and Crane Swinging a Ten-Inch Gua. 

Four Twelve-Inch Breech-Loading Mortars. : 

A Ten-Inch Disappearing Gun in Position for Loading. 

A Ten-Inch Disappearing Gun in Position for Firing. 

Giant Crane and League Island Monitors. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our subscribers can have any one portfolio 
for 10 cts. postpaid, or we will -— 
any four (4) parts for 35 cts. if ordered 4 
one time. 

Address orders to either of our offices; but t0 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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American Agriculturis 


* FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 





“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 6} 


The May Wheat Deal Finished. 





The most famous wheat deal in the history 
of the trade has been completed with the 


closing days of May. With Chicago 
as a hase of operations, the markets 
at Toledo and New York were almost 


equally affected. It was successful from 
the start; profitable to the capitalists behind 
it; one of the means of causing higher prices 
throughout the entire crop year, and notably 
free from financial disaster to operators on 
the wrung side of the market. The ‘‘ Leiter 
wheat deal’’ will go down into history as a 
most remarkable one and the profits secured 
to the chief operator will never be entirely 
known. Many traders who have closely 
watched the situation accord him a profit of 
three to four million dollars,others say it will 
be greater, while people who until recently 
claimed he had undertaken an enormous load 
do not grant him any such profit as the pop- 
ular estimate first named. Inaugurated when 
the new crop began to move, carrying with it 
higher prices from the start, the deal quietly 
closed May 31 without the display of any 


‘was the highest in nearly 10 years. 


For Week Ending June 11, 1898 


During 
the past season, Joseph Leiter more nearly 
controlled the wheat markets of the world 
than has ever been the experience of any 
other man. He was successful partly through 
foresight of the world’s shortages and needed 
requirements; partly through the stimulated 
buying following the breaking out of war,and 
partly through his practically unlimited 
financial resources which enabled him to buy 
and pay for many million bushels of actual 
wheat. Throughout he has posed, not as a 
speculator, but as a merchandiser, taking ad- 
vantage of the various phases of the situation, 
shipping his wheat across the ocean and sell- 
ing it to hungry Europe at figures which for- 
eign operators scorned earlier in the season. 
June opens with Leiter the owner of consid- 
erable quantities of cash wheat, much of it 
bought at high figures, which he of course 
hopes to sell advantageously. It has been 
reported at various times that be would ex- 
tend his operations into July delivery, but 
this is surmise. Winter wheat growers in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and the middle south 
will watch with keen interest the progress of 
prices now that harvesting has begun. 


No. 24 


the berries are graded and those producing 
good fruit getwa better price in the market 
than those raising inferior grades. When this 
grading is not done it often happens that the 
quality is not uniform and a much lower 
price is received. 

Much depends upon the size and quality of 
the fruit wken put upon the market. Nothing 
but good fruit should be shipped. (J. T. 
Stinson, Bulletin 48, Arkansas experiment 
station.) No overripe or underripe berries 
should be putinto the boxes. The boxes should 
be well filled, as the berries settle considera- 
bly before reaching their destination. The 
crates most commonly used in Arkansas and 
Missouri are those holding 24 boxes. These 
are divided into two sections, each with 12 
boxes. The varieties to be recommended for 
the south are the Barton’s Eclipse, Beder 
Wood, Bubach No 5, Crescent, Eureka, 
Enhance, Gandy, Haverland, Michel’s Early, 
Parker Earle, Warfield’s No 2. 


otrecipdiaibaiieairise 

Bush Lima Beans.—F. L., Fairfield Co, 
Ct: Dwarfor bush lima beans occupy an 
important place in the garden, especially in 
the small garden where poles would be un- 








STRAWBERRY HARVEST IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


“fireworks’’ or the predicted advance to $2 
per bu. On the latest previous business day, 
May wheat was quoted at 175 at Chicago; on 
the closing day of the deal there was com- 
paratively unimportant trade in May wheat, 
opening at 1 40 and selling down toi 25, the 
nominal finish. In other words, the short in- 
terest had been settled, and the market sank 
of its own weight to a level substantially in 
avcord with the value of cash wheat on ship- 
Ping and export business. 

Beginning operations as long ago as° last 
August the activity of the ‘‘long’’ side of the 
market was notable first in September deliv- 
ery; later this was transferred largely to Dec 
and finally to May. In Aug, ’97, No 2 red 
Winter wheat and No 1 northern spring sold 
in Chicago, to be delivered any time during 
May, '98, at a range of 79c@$1.00}. Top 
Prices for May delivery in succeeding months 
Were as follows: Sept 984c, Oct 958c, Nov 9c, 
Dec 943c, Jan 98}c,Feb 1.09, Mar 1.07, Apr 1.25 
and May 1.85, closing the 31st at 1.25. Dur- 
ing the progress of the ‘‘Hutchinson wheat 
corner’ in Sept, ’88, $2 was barely touched. 
In '78 wheat sold at 1.764. With these two 
exceptions the price of 1.85 made May 10, '98, 


Picking and Marketing Strawberries. 





The accompanying illustration shows pick- 
ers at work in the field of strawberries near 
Sarcoxie, southwestern Missouri. Each pick- 
er works on a row and carries a small crate 
with a handle and which holds four boxes. 
As soon as this is filled, it is placed in the 
shipping crate and these are collected and 
taken to the shed. A great deal of pains is 
taken to prevent the, mixing of leaves and 
grass with the fruit. If a farmer has employ- 
ed the same pickers for a numberof years, 
there is not much difficulty, but with new 
pickers each season a considerable annoyance 
is often caused from carelessness on this 
score. 

As a rule strawberry growers organ- 
ize and ship regularly in large lots, thus 
securing better transportation, better service 
from commission men and are enabled to 
reach better markets. Each association has 
a manager who is supposed to keep himself 
informed as to the markets at the leading 
shipping points. The association employs an 
inspector and all berries are passed upon be- 
fore being putinto the car. By this means 


sightly. The most frequent cause of failure 
with bush limas is that they are planted either 
too early or too close together. The plants 
should not stand nearer than ten inches in 
the rows. Ifthey are nearer, the pods are 
very apt to mildew and rot in wet seasons. 
There are at least three distinct types of these 
beans—the siva, the potato lima and the large 
lima. Their eating quality is just as_ good ag 
that of the pole limas. 





Waldmeister.—A. W., New York: The bo- 
tanical name of this plant is Asperula odorata, 
and its popular name is white woodruff. It 
does not grow wild in the United States, al- 
though it is cultivated in some gardens. It 
is a native of Europe, but under cultivation 
it loses a good deal of its aromatic perfume, 
which resembles the odor of sweet vernal 
grass. The flowers are snowy white, borne in 
terminal corymbs. Itis the principal ingre- 
dient of the famous May wine of the Germans. 





Burning of Stubble is recommended as a 
means of disposing of the Hessian .fly. Do 
this as soon after the crop has been removed 
as possible. 
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More About Harvesting Hay. 





The man with two or three hundred acres 
of hay to cut confronts a problem entirely 
different from that presented by the harvest- 
ing of a five-acre field. In the latter case the 
grass can be cut just as the bloom is begin- 
ning to fall, when it will contain the largest 
amount of digestible matter in the best possi- 
ble condition. It can be raked up before it is 
thoroughly dried, placed in small shocks and 
thus allowed to cure partially in the shade. 
If the weather is damp and perfect drying 
does not result, the shock can be opened dur- 
ing the middle of the day and again closed up 
at night to keep off the dew. The hay will 
then retain its green color. The blades will 
not become brittle, thus causing a loss when 
handled. This is the ideal method of cutting 
and curing hay. If the hay can then be 
placed under a shed or in a barn, it will 
come out in the best possible cundition. 

The same general methods apply to small 
quantities of clover, cowpeas, millet or any 
other forage crop, but where great quantities 
of hay are to be harvested such methods do 
not apply. Everything must be done by ma- 
chinery and it is not always possible to cut 
the forage when it furnishes the greatest 
amount of digestible matter in the most pala- 
table form. Large six-foot and seven-foot 
mowers, 12-foot or larger horse rakes, hay 
stackers, operated by horse power where the 
stacking is done in the field, and loaders 
where the hay is put on the wagon and hauled 
to a barn, are absolutely necessary for exten- 
sive operations. This machinery is com- 
paratively cheap. 

The most common practice on the great 
meadows of the west and center west, whether 
they be of wild or tame grass, is to begin cut- 
ting about the time the bloom appears. Be- 
gin in the morning, preferably after the dew 
has disappeared, and cut until noon, or all 
day if necessary and the weather permits. If 
a number of mowers and teams are employed, 
the grass cut first, if it is timothy or wild hay, 
will be sufficiently cured by one o’clock to 
put into the stack. Of course, unless the 
weather is unusually favorable for curing, 
and the mights are marked by an absence of 
dew, the hay will have to remain until next 
day. The sooner it is placed in the stack after 
it is dry the better, as the color is injured by 
remaining on the ground over night. 

If the hay is to be stacked outin the field, 
it is gathered up with a large rake which has 
a seat on the rear for the driver. This is tak- 
en directly to the stacker, driven into the 
stacker teeth, the horses turned round and 
the rake pulled out. One team attached to 
the pulley rope elevates the load and turns it 
over upon the top of the stack, where it is 
taken care of by two or three men. Ora fork 
suspended from a tripod can be used for ele- 
vating hay. The hay consequently is not 
touched by hand, except when spreading it 
about on top of the stack. If taken to a hay 
shed ora mow, it is best to rake it up in wind- 
rows, as the hay loader attached to the back 
of the wagon works more satisfactorily when 
hay is in the windrow. It will do good work 
right after the mower, but is not quite so 
easily managed. For making these wind- 
rows, the modern side delivery rakes are the 
most desirable, as the hay is left in one con- 
tinued windrow froin one end of the field to 
the other. Two men on the wagon can take 
care of the hay on top of the load as fast as it 
comes up, with a boy to drive the wagon. 
The hay is unloaded by means of hay forks 
and in this process is not lifted by hand, ex- 
cept in spreading about on top of the load 
and in the mow. It is only by the use of the 
most modern haying machinery that large 
crops can be quickly handled and cut before 
the grass has become woody and unpalatable. 

Crops of clover, cowpeas and legumes can 
be handled in the same way, except that they 
must be dried out much more thoroughly. 
The stems and thick leaves are very succulent 
and contain large amounts of moisture. The 
hay may appear quite dry, but if special pains 
is not taken to examine it carefully, there 
is danger of its being put intothe mow or 
stack while it contains large amounts of 
moisture. Under certain conditions, no harm 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


will result from this, but if the weeks foltow- 
ing hay harvest should be moist and damp, 
dusty and moldy hay will result. It is better 
consequently to cut this hay, allow it to dry 
partially, then rake it into large heaps and 
allow it to remain until thoroughly cured. If 
the weather is very dry, like the climate in 
Colorado, California and other western states 
where alfalfa is grown largely, these piles an- 
swer very nicely. The forageis allowed to 
cure partially in the shade, which enables it 
to retain its color and prevents its becoming 
harsh and woody. In more moist climates, 
itis probably better to make well formed 
cocks to prevent injury by dew or light 
showers. 

In stacking hay, as with small grains, the 
one important feature is to keep the middles 
high and solid. This is done by allowing the 
hay to drop from the stacker onto the center 
of the stack und continually tramping this 
portion. When the stack is completed, cover 
it with some coarse material if this can be ob- 
tained, like wild hay, and weight it down. 
Go over the outside of the stack with a rake, 
removing all loose material and pulling down 
the outer layer so that water will be turned 
off, as from a thatched roof. 

In case timothy is wanted for seed, allow 
the seeds to become thoroughly brown, then 
cut with a self-binder, and shock the same 
as with small grains. Setthe binder as low 
as possible so that all the leaves and blades 
will be preserved. Allow to dry thoroughly 
in the field or thresh at once. The ordinary 
threshing machine can be used for this pur- 
pose if properly adjusted. The hay from the 
seed timothy is pot as valuable for feed as 
early cut hay because it has been allowed to 
stand until fully ripe, but it is of considerable 
value and should always be preserved. 





Unthreshed Oats for Horses, 
Cc. L. HILL, MINNESOTA. 





For several years I have fed unthreshed 
oats to my horses and the longer I follow the 
plan the more [ like it. As cheap as oats 
have been for some years, it does not pay to 
grow them for market, and when grown for 
home use, threshing is an unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

In harvesting oats that are to be fed in the 
bundle, the cutting should be done a few days 
before they are ripe. The grain is as good 
then as it will be later, and the straw is 
much better. And early cutting prevents the 
loss that otherwise would occur from the 
dropping off of grains when handling. Ii one 
has barn room the bundles mav be hauled in 
directly from the shock as soon as dry and 
piled up in close fitting rows. If there is no 
room for them undercover they may be stack- 
ed outside. When the stacking is well done 
oats will keep all winter and both straw and 
grain will come out fresh in the spring—all 
excepting the coarse ends of outside bundles. 

Horses seem to like oats served in this way 
just as wellas though they were separated 
from the straw. And they derive more benefit 
from them, fur they are obliged to eat more 
slowly and masticate more thoroughly. It is 
not possible for them to crowd the oats into 
their stomachs half-chewed in the greedy way 
they are apt to dispose of thresked grain. In 
getting the straw in condition to be swallow- 


ed, the oats are pretty thoroughly ground up 


and in condition to be easily digested. 

There are many farmers who feed but little 
hay to their horses during the luil of work in 
winter. They feed a liheral amount of grain 
and make up the ration mainly of straw. 
Horses are kept in good condition when so 
fed. But when both straw and grain are to 
be eaten, what is the use of separating them? 
Thresbed straw is never so fresh and inviting 
as that in the bundle. Itis much more trou- 
ble to handle it, and more difficult to keep 
from spoiling. Why go to all the trouble and 
expense of threshing? 

For colts unthreshed oats are a must excel- 
lent feed. The grain being in a less condensed 
form there is less danger of injury resulting 
from its use. I sometimes run the bundles 
through a cutter before feeding. If the straw 
is long and coarse, the last six inches of the 
bundle are thrown aside. The chopped mix- 





ture of straw and oats is readily eaten and 
nothing is left to go to waste. If one has no 
feed cutter the butts of the bundles may easj. 
ly be cut off with a hay knife. A handy thip 
to hold the bundle when cutting with a bay 
knife fis a common sawhorse, with ian 
boards, the length of the sawhorse, Nailed 
into the V-shaped space at the top. The 
waste ends of the straw may be thrown intg 
a pile to furnish bedding for the horses. 

Cows relish a daily feed of unthreshed Oats 
and the needed variety may be widened 
through their use. To feed threshed oats yp. 
ground, or whole grain of any kind, to cows 
18 an extravagant waste. To have the oats 
ground only adds another unnecessary ex. 
pense to cost of threshing. The cow will do 
her own grinding and do it well when the 
oats are fed to her as nature furnishes them 
straw and all. , 

I have spoken only of oats in the bundle 
for Iliketo have them in that shape tor 
handling. But they are just as good when 
cut with a mower, if the curing is well done 
especially where one has barn room for them, 
But if mowed oats are to be stacked, the 
stacks will need topping off with hay or 
something that will shed rain. When har. 
vested with a mower they may be cut greener 
than when put into bundles, and if well 
cured and well cared for, the straw will be 
relished by the animals and but little of it 
will be allowed to go to waste. 


Why Are They Sick? 


The site of these buildings is under water 
five months of the year, a lot of cattle and 
hogs root together in the barn’s earth floor, 
which is a filthy mire most of the time. The 

















well is a few rods distant on the other side of 
the barn, but owing to the nature of the soil 
through which the drainage runs the water is 
not so very bad. There was typhoid fever in 
the family last yeur, and it will be a wonder 
if there isn’t tuberculosis in the cows. This 
is from a picture taken for the Massachusetts 
cattle commission of a homestead in the old 
Bay state! 


Sowing Mixed Grains Profitable.—The acre- 
age of corn, potatoes and oats is being con- 
siderably increased in this section. I will 
sow 15 bu of peas and oats as soon as the 
ground is dry enough for the drill to he used. 
Iam more than ever convinced that these 
mixed crops are very desirable. Larger yielis 
are produced and the mixed grains are supe- 
rior for feeding purposes. About one-half of 
my rye field will be plowed under for green 
manure. Last spring I plowed under rye, 
put on 200 lbs of fertilizer, and then sowed the 
land to carrots. I harvested 200 bu from one- 
fourth acre. Some of them measured four 
inches in diameter and weighed over two 
pounds. I always plan to have late sweet 
corn and late beets. My cow ate these mix- 
ed feeds all winter and with the help of car 
rots was able to furnish milk for several fam- 
flies, besides milk and butter for my own. 
She has been thirteen months in milk.—[R- 
H. Mack, Saratoga Co, N Y. 


To Get Rid of Rats.—I put a handful of corm 
meal on asmall board where the rats can 
easily get at it, and renew for three or four 
days, until they are used to it and consider 
the place a feeding ground. Then I add an 
equal amount of rough on rats or arsenic t 
the meal. Those that do not die of poisoning 
leave the premises. This plan has always 
worked well with me.—[{Adolp Keiper, ?+i0- 
nesota. 









































Profitable Management of Sheep. 


H. P. MILLER, OHIO. 





Let the ewes drop their first lambs after 
warm weather and grass have come in the 
spring: Grass is the best milk producer and 
oung ewes need it to enable them to nourish 
their lambs satisfactorily. From the late 
weaned jambs I would. renew the breeding 
flock, for I believe it wiil be much more satis- 
factory, for many reasons, to grow one’s own 
ewes. These lambs, of course, should be of 
the breed desired in the permanent flock, and 
for them I should use a mature ram. The 
male lambs of this crop may be sent to the 
mutton market at 10 or 12 months of age. 
If merinos they will sell better when shorn 
than in full fleece. 

Whether to breed the ewes for a second crop 
of ewe lambs or not should be determined by 
the need of more ewes. Undera well estab- 
lished flock on this plan, two crops of lambs 
of this class would be required to keep up the 
number of the entire flock. The second or 
third crop of lambs from any class of ewes I 
should have weaned in March. 

The age at which a ewe should drop her 
first lamb depends somewhat upon the breed 
but more upon the care she has been given. 
When they have been pushed to rapid matur- 
ityewes may raise a lamb at two years of 
age. But they should be fed so as to con- 
tinue to grow during their third and fourth 
years, which they will dc after this temporary 
check. Ifthe wool will approximately pay 
fortheir keeping I prefer they should not 
raise a lamb until three years old. Raising a 
lamb will reduce the fleece 20 per cent in 
weight and the possible carcass weight about 


10 percent. Hence a lamb raised before the 
ewe is mature is not entire gain. With her 
fitst lamb at three years of age, a ewe may 


raise four lambs and be put upon the warket 
herself fat at six years of age. 

On the average 100-acre farm 250 to 265 sheep 
ought to be kept, besides a team and two cows. 
Under a conservative calculation the sales 
should amount to $750 or above fur each year. 
This should be a practically net income, as 
one energetic able-bodied man can easily 
provide the necessary feed and care for that 
number. This I think will compare not un- 
favorably with the incomes from average 100- 
acre farms managed along other lines. 

Not much is to be said in regard to feed. 
We have more to learn in methods of feeding 
than in the growing of our food products, 
but we shall probably do well to imitate our 
Canadian neighbors in the growing of more 
root and forage crops, 





Butter Making on the Farm, 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 





The creamery which makes a ‘success keeps 
one sole object in view toward which all of 
its detail work converges, viz, the production 
of a stundard first-class butter. Private dai- 
ties conducted on this principle are the ones 
which succeed. As a general rule there isa 
slight prejudice in favor of dairy butter. But 
toinsure permanent recognition at the hest 
prices, dairy butter must have a manufac- 
— quality as perfect as the creamery arti- 
cle. 

Creameries have established a deserved 
Teputation for first-class manufactured but- 
ter, because of their strict adherence to the 
best known principles of butter making. Many 
dairy farmers are trying to run domestic but- 
termaking as a side issue, and giving it 
slight attention when it should have the 
skill, thought and practice that its impor- 
tance demands. Of those who know theoretic- 
ally how to make good butter, many fail in 
the practical application. 





The Summer Supply of Hogs—So far as the 
estimates of observers can suggest, indica- 
tions in regard to the marketable supply of 
hogs in the west for the summer season, 
March tu Uctober inclusive, point to no im- 
portant change in comparison with last year, 
the average of returns showing about 4 % in- 
crease, says the Cincinnati Price Current in 
M8 statistical annual for 1898, just published. 

8 greatest gain snggested is, in Neb 10 %, 
a8 %, the latter being of much greater im- 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





portance as a source of supply. In O and Mo 
the apparent increase is 5 %, Ind 4 %, Iil 
3 %, Kan 2 %, etc. The cost of hogs packed 
in the west for the year ended March 1 is 
placed by the authority named at $3 63 per 
100 lhs, against 3 30 one year ago, 4 07 two 
years earlier, 4 7612 mos ended Mar 1, ’95, 
5 87 in ’94,3 74in ’91, 5 26 in ’89. The total 
number of hogs packed in the west during the 
12 mos ended Mar 1 was 20,201,260 hogs, an 
increase over the previous year of 3,272,282; 
average live weight 2375 lbs, aggregate sum 
paid by packers $174,382,000. 


The New Dorset Club Firmly Established— 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has recou- 
mended that the flock book of the Continental 
Dorset club be recognized as an American 
record book for Dorset sheep. This places the 
new club on its feet. There are now 21 mem- 
bers in the association and many others will 
soon join. Prizes will be offered at some of 
the leading fairs. The secretary, J. E. Wing 
of Mechanicsburg, Ohio, wants it understood 
that it is not the intention of the club to 
originate and support a fight among Dorset 
breeders, but to work for the best interests of 
the Dorset sheep in America 





Avoid Raising Plugs.—Never in the history 
of horse raising was there a wider difference 
between plugs and good horses. Farmers 
must give as much thought to the selection of 
both dam and sire as they doin the breeding 
of cattle and other live stock. A coach horse 
that will bring $300 is as easily raised as a 
plug that will bring but $45. Such a horse is 
useful on the farm until the time when he is 
ready for the market, and can be used both 
to the plow and on the wagon. In case he 
lacks the style or action necessary to bring a 
fancy price, he is still a general purpose 
horse and will bring a price that will be prof- 
itable to the raiser.—[A. B. Clarke, Illinois. 


The Supreme Court and Oleo—The friends of 
pure butter are not disheartened by the su- 
preme court decision nullifying such parts of 
the New Hampshire and ._ Pennsylvania laws 
as served to shut out foreign made oleo. 
While anyone may now receive the compound 
in original packages it is another thing to sell 
it at retail over the counter. It does not ap- 
pear that the recent decision will have any 
bearing on the laws regulating the sale of 
oleo ufter it has left the possession of the 
original purchaser, or has been removed from 
the original package. 








Cattle Growers in California have suffered 
severe losses through the drouth, from which 
there can be no complete recovery in many 
months. Large numbers of cattle have been 
shipped to Missouri river points, owing to the 
scarcity of feed, and as they have been sold 
they cannot be immediately replaced with an 
improved condition of California ranges. 


A Hundred Pounds of Milk measure 46.6 
qts; 100 qts milk weigh 214.7 1lbs.—[American 
Agriculturist Year Book for 1898. 





Composition of Wheat.—J. H. G., Henry Co, 
O, the composition of wheat is: Water 11, 
dry matter 90, ash 1.8, protein 11.9, fiber 1.8, 
nitrogen free extract 71.9, fat 1.8. This is 
taken from Herbert Myrick’s Feeding Chart, 
which gives the comparative feeding and ma- 
nurial value of all the principal crops and 
stuff. Sold by the Orange Judd company, 
price 25c. 

A Beautiful Clover.—S. W. F., Queens Co, N 
Y: The specimen sent is crimson clover, 
which you correctly describe as a beautiful 
flower. In European gardens it is often culti- 
vated as an ornamental plant. It is one of 
the most valuable kinds of clover for feeding 
purposes and especially for plowing under 
to enrich the soil. 














CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS pp 
of all sizes, positively the Best, and Carriers ] 
to match. For full informa- = 
tion about these, also best , (TAN 
Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- pees 
huller,Dog-power, Rye Thresh- x 
er and Binder, Fanning mill = 
Saw -aaaeuins i an he . 
drag), Land-rolier, eam-en- - 
gine, Root-cutter,Corn-sheller andRound-silo, Address 

CEO. D. HARDER, M’f’r, Cobleskill N.Y 
aa" Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
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De Laval Alpha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
guaranteed superior to all 
imitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities. 
More than 125,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others com- 
bined. All styles and sizes— 
$50.—to $225.—Save $5.—to $10.— 
per cow per year over any 
setting system, and $3.—to $5.— 
per cow per year 
overany imitating 
se tor. 

ew and improved 
@ machines for 1898. Send 
for new Catalogue con- 
taining a fund of up-to- 
date dairy informa- 
tion. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHI CAGO. NEW YORK. 








Hay: © EDDER! 


HAY- 
Does better and more 


“Never fails to 
aa. draws easier, costs 
less for be 








give satisfac- 
. : 5 repairs, is better 
ae made, lasts longer, does 
not run on the spread 
grass, isthe only Tedder 
proving satisfac after 
being 
years in 






BELCHER & TAYLOR AGR’L TOOL CO. 


(]- BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 














THE MOST 


Successful and 
Satisfactory 
Birci oparatert 
» Churns, Pumps, be- 


causeft has a '. 


TREAD ‘POWER 


ing Mill, Feed Cutter, or any machi 
largest horse can work it with ease. SIMPLE 
F ECTUAL AND L TING, We make 2 an 
Tread Powers, also age HERO AND 
gti sih Ace Alder a anapier int it oe 
Oar 160 page illustra Gumus SENT FREE. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. satavin tics. 
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Milk Cooler and 
ie ueed 


Yo 
| i cO eo Merator 
AN: BON atthefarm. it saves time, 
‘ a - pore le oa mone lo 
as asa a 
. DONT .HAVE almost as Get our 
Free Book, “MILK.” 
CHAMPION 3 MILK COOLER CO. ( 
Mi 3 
aitrend Bt, Cordlond, Nf. 
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HARTMAN 


STEEL PICKET FENC. 


fi 


a lence, 
our ernamental stee! posts 
adds greatly to the beauty of the lawn or cemetery lot. 


which when constructed 


for enclosing Public Charch Yards, Court Yards 
School Grounds, etc, Catalogue and circulars sent FREE. 


HARTMAN MFG. ©0., Ellwood City, Pa. 
or2ti Broadway, New York. 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 








Two Serious Asparagus Diseastc. 





Asparagus rust and leopard spot, two new 
fungous diseases, have suddenly made their 
appearance in market garden sectiuns and 
threaten to be serious drawbacks to truckers 
who grow this crop (W. G. Johnson, Bul- 
letin 50, Maryland experiment station). The 
diseases are similar in character. About the 





Leopard spot. Rust. 
ASPARAGUS STALKS AFFECTED BY FUNGI. 


middle of July, or even earlier, a plant here 
and there throughout the field becomes yel- 
lowish or brownish and presents a sickly ap- 
pearance, This condition continues spreading 
until the whole field is in the same unhealthy 
condition. The plants then lose their fine 
foliage, and nothing is left but the blanched, 
naked stems and branches. 

The diseases first attack the terminal 
growth of the plants, and then gradually work 
their way down the stems and main stalks un- 
til they are killed. Shortly after the rust has 
started, the leaves and stems become blistered 
and studded with blackish masses of spores of 
various sizes, which stand out very conspicu- 
ously, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Sometimes the blisters are covered with 
other small blackish dots, as shown in the 
right-hand figure of the illustration. These 
are due to still another fungus, which is para- 
sitic upon the rust; or to express it more 
plainly, itis a parasite upon a parasite. 
There is some hope that it may prove helpful 
to the asparagus growers. 

It is strange that diseases of such a raven- 
ous nature should appear almost simulta- 
neously over large areas and in fields that have 
been in asparagus continuously for the past 
forty years or longer. It seems quite possible 
that the asparagus beetles are important fac- 
tors in the.distribution of these plant para- 
sites. I have observed in several instances 
this season that the rust was especially bad in 
sections where the beetles and their larve 
had seriously injured the asparagus; while on 
the other hand I have seen fields badly rusted 
where very few beetles were observed. The 
asparagus beetle is also preyed upon by sev- 
eral species of wasps and other predaceous in- 
sects, the most common of which is the so- 
called stink bug, a family of hemipterous in- 
sects. No doubt these insects carry the spores 
of the diseases from place to place as they 
capture and destroy the larve of the aspara- 
gus beetles. 

It seems plausible also that the diseases are 
distributed by the sale of roots taken from in- 





fested beds. Late in the fall, after the spores 
have matured and fallen to the ground, the 
chances are that many of them are attached 
to the roots when dug, earried long distaiices, 
and infest new fields. Wind and water must 
also carry spores long distances. 

Watchfuiness has been no protection to the 
fields of the caretul asparagus grower. Reds 
varying in age from one to forty years have 
met one common fate, and their bare and 
blasted stalks everywhere tell the same tale. 
The diseas:s belong tv groups of fungi which 
are very difficult to combat; and from what 
experience has taught us,the rust. and leopard 
spot of the asparagus are no exceptions to 
the rule. Various methods have been suggest- 
ed for their control, and some of them have 
been tried, but there isa difference of opinion 
as to their practical value. Cutting and 
burning over infested fields in midsummer 
has been resorted to, but it is questionable 
whether or not such treatment, continued for 
several years, would not be as harmful to the 
vitality and longevity of the plant as the dis- 
eases themselves. At present we cannot see 
much help, so far as prevention is concerned, 
from the use of fungicides, especially when 
used as sprays in large fields. Neither is 
there any chance for a rotation of crops, as 
asparagus is perennial. What, then, can be 
done? This question experimenters must solve. 

Anyone reviewing these facts cannot help 
admitting that we have to combat two very 
virulent diseases, and that itis of the utmost 
importance thata remedy for their control 
apd suppression should be speedily found. 
While there is still a doubt about the practical 
utility of mowing and burning over infested 
fields, this remedy is recommended until a 
more efiicient one is discovered. 





When to Pick Fruit. 





All ripe fruit should be picked clean as 
pickers go down the row. Pick carefully with 
thumb and forefinger, placing fruits in the 
basket, not a sack, one at a time to avoid 
bruising them. Most fruits should be picked 
with the stems on, as they keep better, and 
ifto be sold fresh they should always be 
gathered in baskets. To keep well, fruit 
must be picked at the proper time when ma- 
ture but not fully ripe. Fruitis mature and 
should be gathered when the stem separates 
readily at its joint withthe branch. Never 
leave it on the tree too long, as there will 
be luss of flavor and color, the flesh becoming 
so soft that it is easily bruised and its keep- 
ing qualities injured by slight jars in han- 
dling. 

In large orchards picking should begin as 
soon as fruit in sunniest portion changes col- 
or, then as work proceeds other fruit is ma- 
turing and there will be less loss from over- 
ripe fruit (Moses Craig, Bulletin 51, Oregon 
experment station). The nearer the market 
the riper the fruit should be when picked. 
Never pick green, decayed or soiled fruit. 
Immature fruit, unless fora distant market, 
should be permitted to ripen, and all dis- 
eased or rotting fruit removed and destroyed 
to prevent the spread uf fungous diseases. 
Never pick fruit when wet with rain or dew, 
as this impairs the flavor and appearance. 
Fruit picked in the heat of the day is apt to 
look wilted and does not sell well. To pre- 
vent this, and partially restore the fresh ap- 
pearance when wilted, place crates as svon as 
filled in a cool, moist, well ventilated place 
until sent to market. The flavor of cherries 
and some small fruits depends on the time 
of picking, being best when they are gathered 
just after the dew is off in the morning. 





Co-operation Among Potato Growers—The 
central Wis potato growers’ ass’n, recently 
formed with a view of mutual helpfulness in 
this. important northwestern crop, expects 
soon to complete the formation of not less 
than three and possibly five other branch 
ass’ns of like character in that state. When 
these are completed itis intended to form a 
state organization. ‘‘I cannot at present esti- 
mate as to the increased acreage of potatoes 
in Wisconsin,’’ writes Sec B. M. Vaughan, of 
the Grand Rapids Riverdale seed farm, ‘‘be- 
cause many farmers have not yet decided 
what they will plant. A large part of our 








planting comes between June 10 and 9 
However, it is a practical certainty that ther 
will be an increased acreage. Many farmers 
in this locality have sold themselves short of 
seed potatoes, or the acreage would be much 
larger than it can now be. Crop prospects 
are very good, this including a large yield of 
fruit. Grain looks well and the acreage of 
allcrops except hay will prubably exceeg 
last year by 5 to 10 %.”’ 





Summer Planting of Strawberries is ong 
method of growing fancy fruit. There jg 
quite a good deal of extra work invoived jy 
starting the plant by bedding or potting. The 
most desirable plan tested by the Ohio exper. 
iment station is to place the plants in six-ingh 
pots, then in July or August set in triple 
rows six inches apart each way. This igs jn 
imitation of the open matted row system, 
and treated thus the plants give a crop almost 
equal to the spring set matted rows. In 
last year’s Ohio tests the main beds were 
planted on well prepared land very early in 
the season. The plants began to throw out 
runners in June, many of which had root 
early in July. These were planted during the 
latter part of the month and as the weather 
was quite favorable perfect matted rows were 
established by early August. By this system 
of starting the plants the expense was not 
greater than in spring set beds. An abun. 
dance of moisture throughout the season ig 
necessary four summer planting to be successful, 





Composition of Sunflowers.—The composition 
of sunilowers heads is as follows: Water %& 
%, protein 2, fat 14, starch, sugars, etc, 5}, 
fiber 3}, ash 1.. In the whole plant there isa 
smaller amount of protein and fat and more 
starches, sugars, etc, fiber and ash. The sun. 
flower is not very desirable stock food in lo 
calities where Indian corn can be grown for 
this purpose. The yield is moderate, amount 
ing to 24 tons per acre. 





The Natural Flavor of grape juice may be 
preserved intact by raising the temperature 
gradually to 170° F and keeping it at that 
point ten minutes, then quickly bottling, tak- 
ing care to use thoroughly sterilized vessels 
absolutely air-tight. The addition of four 
ounces of sugar for each quart of juice will 
improve its quality and palatability. 





To Prevent the Sooty Fungus on apples, there 
is no question but bordeaux applied at inter- 
vals of about two weeks fiom the middle of 
June until the middle of August will prove 
effectual. Under favorable conditions this 
fungus attacks most varieties of apples and 
pears, but on all it may be controlled by the 
use of bordeaux mixture. 





Rust of Strawberries can be controlled 
somewhat by mowing the plants after picking, 
and burning as soon as possible. This how- 
ever is seldom completely satisfactory ani the 
best plan is to spray the plants three times 
with bordeaux mixture, once before fruiting 
and twice after. 


An Important Onion Pocket—After making 
a close investigation of the onion acreage in 
this locality, I find about 600 acres, or somé 
three-fold that of a year ago. Crop has guod 
stand aud growing well.—(J. R. Laughlin, 
Kosciusko Co, Ind. 





Enemies of the Army Worm.—A number of 
birds feast upon the army worm when it 18 
destructive. Among them are swallows, fly 
catchers, crows, blackbirds, robins, catbirds, 
thrushes, larks, bluebirds, sandpipers, screech 
owls and sparrow hawks. 





I Am Much Pleased with the position your 
paper takes in the cause of farmers’ rights 
and the opposition to trusts. This is the kind 
of paper for farmers to stand by.—[W. B.Mill- 
hiser, Iowa. 

Fertilizers for the South.—With the excep: 
tion of alluvial lands, southern soils are poot 
in the elements of plant food and require large 
applications of fertilizers. 


Early Vegetables Pay.—Success in vegetable 
growing in the south depends largely ™pos 
securing an early crop. 
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Enemies of Young Chickens. 
W. D. MILLER, MASSACHUSETTS. 





The two great difficulties in the way of 
raising chickens ona farm, lice and hawks, 
are easily managed. For the first, dust the 
hen, while sitting, with insect powder and after 
the chickens are a few days old, wet a piece 
of cloth or paper in kerosene and squeeze it 
dry, then rub it into the hen’s feathers, es- 
pecially under the wings. If this is attended 
to once a week there will be no trouble from 
lice. 

The safest plan if hawks are troublesome is 
to make a covered ran for the chickens. Con- 
struct a frame of boards about 15 inches high 
and any desired size and cover it with wire 
netting. Over one corner lay a wide board 
asa protection from rains, also to furnish 
shade ona hot day. If skunks trouble, lay 
boards on the ground around the frame. 

This run should be moved every tew days 
to give a fresh place, and if it is on grass, 
gravel must be thrown in or the turf broken 
so that the chickens can get it for themselves. 
Ionce put a fine lot of Plymouth rocks on a 
grass plot and moved the frame every day, 
to give them fresh grass. In spite of ihe best 
possible care they all died and it was some 
time before I found that the trouble was a 
lack of gravel. Ifthe henis with the chick- 
ens she will often dig through the grass and 
get gravel in that way. 





Dealers’ Choice of Breeds. 


Inquiries from leading poultry commission 
dealers in various cities as to the favorite 
breed, resulted as follows: 

Philadelphia—Plymouth Rocks the favor- 
ite.—[J. P. W. 

St Louis—We believe that the Plymouth 
Rock and Buff Cochins crossed with Leg- 
horns wili produce the best layers and result 
in the heaviest output.—[F. W. B., St Lou- 
is, Mo. 

Buffalo—Plymvuuth Rocks.—[F. A. R. 

Boston—Large breecs and large eggs.—[P. 
E. R. 

New York—Leghorns for eggs, Plymouth 
Rocks for poultry.—[W. G. & Co. 

New Orleans—Large poultry has preference. 
[B. A. & Co. 








Clover for Fowls.—Clover is not only more 
suitable for summer food for poultry, owing to 
its bulky nature,compared with corn, but it is 
also more nutritious, as it contains a greater 
quantity of the substances required for the 
production of eggs. The lime for the shells 
is produced when in a soluble form in the 
food, as it must pass through allthe stages 
and processes of digestion, aud the more solu- 
ble the mineral elements the easier and more 
completely they serve the purposes of the 
hens. Clover hay contains over 30 times 
more lime than does corn or wheat, and the 
green clover, though containing more water, 
is comparatively as rich in lime as the hay. 
Clover is also a nitrogenous food, and sup- 
plies the elements necessary for the albumen 
ofthe egg. When the hens have access to 
clover they will eat a large quantity during 
the day, and if insects are numerous their 
wants will be fully supplied. 





Crop Bound Turkeys.—Dampened meal will 
often cake in the crops of young turkeys and 
cause death, if not removed. The caked meal 
Can be removed only by a surgical operation. 
Cut a slit an iuch long across the crop, 
lengthwise, with a sharp knife. A penknife 
is the best. With a small sharp-pointed stick 
and the fingers, loosen and remove the caked 
meal, being careful not to injure the crop. 
Then with a fine sewing needle and thread 
sew up the slit, taking short stitches. A little 
fresh butter or sweet oil rubbed over the 
Wound daily will help it to heal and _ protect 
It from flies.—[A. F. D., Broome Co, NY. 


Feeding Young Chicks.—I feed the chicks 
the first three days on hard-boiled eggs, and 
the. stale bread or broken crackers for a few 


days longer,or until they get smart enough to | 
Tun out. I then give them the same as I do | 


the old fowls in the morning, corn meal, fine 
feed, boiled potatoes and beef scraps. 
they are two weeks old, I keep cracked coin 
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and wheat by them all the time.—|R. G. 
Buffinton, Rhode Island. 


Nests for Egg Eaters.—To help the hens for- 
get the egg-eating habit, place the nest boxes 
just higb enough so the fowls cannot luok in- 
to them, fixing partitions between, and cover 
with a slanting board so they cannot walk 
along on top and look in, leaving only room 
enough fora hen to fly up and walk into 
each nest.—[J. W. Davis. 





Feeding Pen for Chicks.—Put four legs to 
pen, turn upside down and it makes a good 
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hay rack for 20 sheep (?x14 lath).—[A. U. 
Rainsboro, Ohio. 





Belling the Turkeys.—I have found it a good 
plan to tie small bells on the necks of the 
turkey hens and the gobbler. They scared 
away the foxes and helped one to find the 
straying turkeys.—[Mrs Edwin Colquhoun, 
Ontario. 





Fruit and Poultry make a good combination. 
The fowls aid you in the fight against insect 
pests, and also much of what would otherwise 
be wasted is made to be of value.—[Joseph 
A. Tillinghast, Rhude Island. 


Modern Berry Houses. 





Where large quantities of small fruits are 
gathered, some sort of a berry house must be 
provided to which the fruit can be taken for 
sorting and cooling directly after picking. It 








BERRY HOUSE IN PICKING TIME. 


is simply a shell with shelves and tables, 
and the sides so put up that they can be re- 
moved or opened to permit cooling at night. 
The size will of course depend upon the 
amount ot fruit to be handled. The neat lit- 
tle house shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing is in the orchard of B. F. Albaugh, Mi- 
ami Co, Ohio. 
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Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 
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A Verdict Reached 


By the Vote of Multitudes of 
People Must Stand. 


This verdict is that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
absolutely and permanently cures when 
all other preparations fail to do any good. 
This verdict means to you that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the medicine you should 
take if you want to get well and keep well. 
It has power to make your blood pure, rich 
and nourishing, tone your stomach, give 
youan appetite and sound, sweet, refresh- 
ing sleep. To-day buy and begin to take 


Hood’s o2533\i1 


America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s. 





’ s are the only pills to take 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


rofits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 





depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mizing.” 
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ow many Appl of Ae 
Cidert No matter;it will 
e less if you usea 

HYDRAULIC 
CIDER P Ss 
and the cider will be better, 

urer and will keep longer, - 
Bont buy until you get our catalogue, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
8 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 
METAL CEILINCS AND SIDE WALLS. 
Write for Catalogue. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO., Ltd, Philadelphia. 
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Sugar Beet Seed. 


A N B k How to grow the best seed of 

ew OOK. the most improved quali- 
ties. Full practical and scientific details, 
including the secrets of the most famous 
European producers who have been in the 
business for 100 years. The only book on 
the subject; worth its weight in gold to anyone 
thinking of going into what promises to be a lu- 
crative specialty, as millions will be spent 
for sugar beet seed in the United States. 

The author, Lewis S$. Ware, has devoted 20 
years to this book. Cloth; $2.00, postpaid. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other 
publications. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commeuce at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals— The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

aid. Thus Jan. 99, shows that ees has been re- 
ceived up to January i, 1899; Feb. 99, to February 1, 1899, 
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before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
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Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinne t receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
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Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
seribers find any of them tobe otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 11, 1898. 














A combination of a phenomenally heavy 
yield, as now indicated in American Agricul- 
turist’s reports, and dollar wheat means the 
addition of untold wealth to our grain states. 
While the fancy prices of early spring cannot be 
reasonably expected to prevail, and while the 
1898 world’s crops bid fair to prove liberal, it 
is to be hoped the reduced reserves in west- 
ern Europe may permit the marketing of our 
crop at remunerative prices. 


ndoniniatltiiativandui 

In view of the fact that our exports to 
France are largely agricultural products, the 
reciprocity agreement between that govern- 
ment and our own, including somewhat lower 
rates of duty, is important. We make some 
concessions in French works of art and 
wines, while France admits our pork product 
and canned meats at less than the recent al- 
most prohibitory rate, ‘and aiso makes some 
reduction in the duty on fresh and dried 
fruits. The concessions of France are not 
what they should be, although a step in the 
right direction. Desirous of keeping in our 
good graces, however, this recent action in, 
timates that France is not likely to officially 
express undue sympathy for Spain’s falling 
fortunes. 


The pink-oleo law of New Hampshire, 
which had been sustained by the state su- 
preme court,together with the Pennsylvinia 
statute, are now declared to be unconsti- 
tutional by the United States supreme court 
and an evasion of the freedom of interstate 
trade. This decision is hailed with delight 
by makers of hog butter, but it will be re- 
membered that the highest court has sustain- 
ed the validity of the Massachusetts statute 
which prohibits the manufacture or sale of 
oleo colored in imitation of butter, though 
this law does not specify that the bogus stuff 
shall be colored pink. The states first named 
will doubtless substitute the Massachusetts 
statute for their discredited laws at the next 
session of the legislature and it will be well 





EDITORIAL 


for Illinois dairymen to also keep these facts 


before them. 
or 


It has been conclusively demonstrated that 
unless the wanton destruction of birds, the 
valued allies of the farmer in controlling the 
myriads of insects which prey upon his crops, 
is checked, our feathered tribes will soon be 
extinct. So important is this matter that 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts and Represen- 
tative Lacy of Iowa have introduced biils into 
congress relating to this question. The sen- 
ate bill restricts the importation of bodies or 
plumage of certain birds and their transpor- 
tation between the several states. The house 
bill authorizes propagation and introduction 
of useful birds by the commission of fish and 
fisheries. All fmends of agriculture should 
ask their members of congress to favor these 
measures and urge their immediate adoption. 





It will be interesting to see how the trunk 
line railroads crossing the state of New York 
and carrying grain from the west will avoid 
conflict with the interstate commerce law in 
their purpose to pool the traffic east of Buffa- 
lo. According to a recent announcement the 
various railroads have divided to a unit the 
proportion of grain each is to carry from the 
western terminals to the Atlantic seaboard. 
In the supreme court decision of last yearin 
a similar case relating to trans-Missouri 
freight business, the position toward pooling 
assumed by the western railroads was de- 
clared untenable. In the present instance, 
however, the eastern roads may have some 
sort of a ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement’’ which they 
will hope to maintain and not come into con- 
flict with the authorities. 





The man who is ‘‘clever with tools,’’ who 
could repair any of the ordinary machinery 
about the farm, seems to be the exception 
nowadays. This is partly because of the old 
plan of making things at home has given way 
to the modern idea of buying manufactured 
articles. This has deprived the young of the 
wonderful experience that formerly taught 
them how to use their hands. Most of our 
young people nowadays have no conception 
of the power of hand, eye and mind, much 
less the ability te put such power into action. 
This must be the object of manual training 
in our common schools, and of technical 
training in the agricultural colleges. Teach 
our youth how to use their hands! One has 
only to go deeply into this nhase of the new 
education to realize the wonderful possibili- 
ties before the young man or woman who is 
so trained as to be able to make the hand 
obey the eye in carrying out the original dic- 
tates of the mind. The world needs such 
more than it needs absorbers of mere book 


learning. 
rr 


We are strongly urged to favor the bil) for 
currency reform, reported by the house com- 
mittee on banking last month to the lower 
branch of congress. This measure has some 
admirable points. Itisa quite a complicated 
act, and the circulars issued in its favor by 


. the executive committee of the Indianapolis 


convention do not make at all clear the fun- 
damental principle of the proposed measure. 
The prime object of this proposition is to 
‘‘take the government out of the banking 
business.’’ In other words, it aims to sub- 
stitute a banking currency for a federal cur- 
rency. This bill would transfer to the banks 
the issuing of sufficient currency to take the 
place of the $346,000,000 of greenbacks now 
outstanding. In return for this great privi- 
lege of furnishing the currency of the coun- 
try, the banks are to keep 50 % of their legal 
reserve in gold and pay a tax ef one-fourth of 
one per cent yearly upon their capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, instead of the ex- 
isting tax of one per cent annually upon their 
circulation. We seriously question whether 
this measure is fraught with real good for the 
great prcducing interests of the country. We 
doubt if it can be passed at the present ses- 
sion of congress and the wisest plan would be 
for it to go over until the next session, giving 
the people, meanwhile, an opportunity to 
become thoroughly familiar with it. If any 
reader feels that we have not fairly stated the 
case, let him drop a postal card to Secretary 
Monetary Convention, Indianapolis, Ind, for 








literature descriptive of the measure. We arg 
free to say that it proposes one feature upon 
which all interests can unite: Authorizin 
the establishment of branch banks. We heat 
frequently pointed out during the past few 
years the admirable service that branch banks 
perform for the rural districts of Canada 
Scotland and England. Our rural districts 
need the same service, but they ought to have 
it without loading down the people with a 
banking currency that will yield big profits 
to the banks at the expense of additional in- 
direct taxation upon the people and the users 
of credit instruments. The pending jj] 
would be ‘‘a mighty slick thing for the 
banks,’’ which is one reason why it should 
be opposed. 





The response to our editorial May 28 on the 
grave duties of citizenship has been qnite 
general and wholly unanimous. Our western 
farmers are in no mood to support a policy of 
colonization, with its increased taxes and 
political corruption, and its unfair competi- 
tion with their products. The vast undeyel- 
oped resources of our western country, the 
millions of acres that still await millions of 
people, the lack of diversified industry and 
loval markets which are still unknown oyer 
thousands of square miles in the west but 
which are so essential to the pleasures and 
profits of farm life,—these cry out for atten- 
tion. Let us continue the policy under which 
the United States has kept peace with other 
nations for more than a century, during which 
our people have advanced so wonderfully. 
Another hundred years of this policy will see 
America united in one people whose civiliza- 
tion will be the marvel, the hope and the in- 
spiration of the world. Our western farmers 
want a coaling station at Pearl harbor, an- 
other at Manila, and two or three in the West 
Indies. The first we have, the others may 
justly be claimed as prizes of the war. But 
after these, let us stick to the original high 
purpose to bestow a stable government upon 
our oppressed neighbors, and not go off ona 
tangent for equatorial possessions whose pur- 
chases from us would not average one belly- 
band per capita per year! Congress needs to 
hear from the farmers. Write your congress- 
man to do his duty by the millions at home 
before seeking carpet-bag glory abroad. These 
subjects must be attended to now, so as to be 
prepared for the time when the war shall have 
been pressed to a victorious end by an unani- 
mous people. 





The bunco steerers are again abroad in the 
land. One of their methods is wel] illustrat- 
ed in the following letter from Cazenovia,N Y: 

Some three weeks since a traveling man 
worked this section soliciting information 
from the farmers for a special dairy edition 
of the American Agriculturist. His methods 
seemed to be all right, and it seems probable 
that he was not,himself. a swindle. A recent 
attempt at working the three-card monte 
game has, however, given rise to the suspl- 
cion that he was a member of the gang 
whose subsequent operations may bave been 
based on information secured by him. 

Of course this party is a fraud. He simply 
claimed to represent American Agriculturist, 
because these swindlers know the high repu- 
tation of this journal. By claiming to act in 
its behalf, they win the farmers’ confidence 
and are able to pick up information as to the 
financial standing of prominent farmers. 
This knowledge is given to their confederates 
and is used for their swindling operations. 
The form of the swindle is various. Some- 
times the parties try to inveigle th2ir victim 
into betting large sums on a game of cards, 
again their object is to buy a farm,—they 
have only a big check to pay for it and wish 
the balance paid them in cash, or they have 
a gold brick to sell at a sacrifice or some 
other scheme to get rich quickly. These bua- 
co steerers are very smart and clever and 
have frequently swindled the brightest bank- 
ers and business men as well as farmers. One 
of them took so much money out of Massa- 
chusetts that it was cheaper for the gang t0 
get him out of jail by forfeiting $10,000 bail 
than to stand trial. There seems to be & Teg- 
ular trust among these bunco steerers who help 
each other, and employ the ablest legal talent 


whenever any one of their number gets into 


difficulty. 
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Trade Reciprocity with France. 


After eight months’ negotiations, a_ reci- 

rocity treaty with France has been perfected 
and signed which should prove beneficial to 
western agriculture, and stimulative to our 
export trade in farm produce. This has been 
accomplished under a clause in the Dingley 
pill which went into effect nearly a year ago. 
A number of articles and products of agricul- 
ture of the United States are to be admitted 
jnto France from June lata mininum rate 
of duty. The little table includes the new 
rates applying to the leading items; in addi- 
tion the French government makes some 
concessions on the rate of duty on logs and 
timber. 

During the continuance in force of this in- 
ternational agreement our government reduces 
the rate of duty on French brandy or other 
spirits, argols or crude tartar, oil and water- 
color paintings, pastels, etc. The reduc- 
tion of the French duty on manufactured 
meats prepared from pork is said to be from 
$19.30 per 100 kilos (220 Ibs) to 9.65; lard from 
7.72 to 4.82. There is practically no reduction 
in fruit and lumber, but rather an agreement 
to admit these articles from the United 
States at a minimum tariff. It is hoped the 
new arrangement may result in increased ex- 
ports of bacon, hams, lard, canned meats, etc. 

FRENCH RATE OF DUTY ON GOODS FROM U 8. 


Per 100 lbs 
Lemons, oranges, etc, $0.43 
Mandarins, 86 
Table grapes, 69 
Apples and pears, I 
Other fruits, -26 
Dried apples, .86 
Dried prunes, -86 
Other dried fruits, 43 
Canned meats, 1.30 
Hops, 2.60 
Prepared pork, 4.32 
Lard, 2.16 


on 
The Price of Rye—There is something quite 
singular about the rye market. At Chicago and 
New York rye has four months kept at about 
half the price of wheat. Butin Europe there 
has been no such discrepancy. In Germany, 
for instance, the official quotations of German 
grown wheat at 30 different markets aver- 
aged about $1.20 per bushel for wheat last 
December against 90c for rye. Tables of quo- 
tations at other European markets show a 
difference of only 20 to 30c between wheat 
and rye prices. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the discrepancy between the two 
articles has been fully twice as great. In the 
winter of ’91-2, following the Russian famine, 
when, however, Europe imported no more 
tye than she has during the present season, 
rye was quite as valuable as wheat. Only a 
few exporters handle American rye, and evi- 
dently they are able to so control the trade 
as to get a far larger share of the price paid 
abroad than can shippers of wheat or corn. 





A Surplus of Old Hay, witha prospective 
large new crop throughout the country, pre- 
sages lower prices for the coming crop. Even 
more than last year it will be true that only 
the best quality of hay will command top 
prices. We understand that hay dealers have 
already made up their minds to be more par- 
ticular than ever as to quality. Hence, it be- 
hooves farmers to cut their good timothy hay 
or other grass intended for market before it 
gets woody or weedy and too coarsé, and 
bale itin the best possible condition. If 
growers are obliged to neglect any part of the 
hay harvest, let it be the poorer qualities. 
Clean bright No1 timothy will pay a fair 
Profit in spite of low prices, but there is a raft 
of low grade stuff that had better be fed out 
onthe farm than shipped to market. The 
freight on this poor stuff is just as high as on 
No 1 hay and absorbs a good part of its value. 
Old rye straw is also weak in sympathy with 
hay and with a prospect of new straw being 
800n available. 





An Opinion on Ohio Onions—From informa- 
tion we bave we think it safe to put down 
Ohio 10 % increase in acreage over last year’s 
harvest; crops looking fairly well. Acreage 
in this locality about 5 % increase, in Hardin 
Co about 20 %, in Lake probably 5 %.—[Horr- 
Warner Co, Wellington, O. 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


A Moderate Oats Promise. 





Early in the season there was every deter- 
mination on the part of farmers to plant a 
large area to oats. In comparison with the 
other great spring seeded crop, corn, the 
price of oats has lately ruled attractive. This, 
together with the early beginning of spring 
plowing, warranted an expectation of a good 
increase in the acreage in comparison with 
last year. Reports from the regular observers 
of American Agriculturist now indicate that 
this general intention has not »veen fully car- 
ried ont, and that instead of an increase in 
acreage ‘there has really been a small de- 
crease. The reason is obvious to any one 
who has studied the weather conditions since 
Apri. While March was favorable for plow- 
Ing, the weather since that time has been 
marked by continued excess of rain, which 
has so delayed work of preparation and seed- 
ing that the planting in full of the contem- 
— acreage was necessarily abandoned. 

ot only did the weather conditions shorten 
the acreage, but the bulk of seeding was late, 
so the crop at this date is rather backward. 

The total area according to these returns is 
28,674,000 acres, against 29,191,000 last. year. 
In only a few states of importance like Ohio 
and Missouri, in both of which there was 
some abandoned wheat area, is the oats 
breadth this year as large as that of last. 

In spite of the fact that the crop is a little 
late in development the general appearance 
of the plant is generally favorable. The cool, 
wet weather of the past six weeks, while de- 
laying the growth above the ground, has re- 
sulted in a strong root growth, giving the 
crop a sturdy appearance, and despite a lit- 
tle failure to germinate evenly in some dis- 
tricts fields are regular in growth. The gen- 
eral average of condition for the whole 
breadth is 96.1, whieh is a figure decidedly 
above the average for a series of years. Last 
year the June average was 92.9. In no state 
of importance dves the average fall below 91. 

The following table presents the acreage of 
the oats crop and the present reported condi- 
tion by states: 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF OATS. 


Acres Cond Acres Cond 
N Y, 1,369,000 99 Ta, 4,370,000 98 
Pa, 1,199,000 99 Mo, 1,067,000 92 
Tex, 639,000 97 Kan, 1,006,000 91 
Ark, 391,000 101 Neb, 1,572,000 97 
Tenn, 448,000 90 ND, 575,000 102 
Ky, 532,000 97 SD, 758,000 98 
W Va, 146,000 95 Cal, 49,000 76 
O, 998,000 93 Ore, 216,000 101 
Mich, 956,000 94 Wash, 85,000 98 
Ind, 1,093,000 93 Other,3,566,000 ~96 
Ih, 3,482,000 94 eS 
Wis, 1,862,000 95 Tot’l, 28,674,000 96. 1 


Minn, 1,757,000 97 





A Backward Corn Crop. 


Such an unusual pruportion of the spring 
plowing for corn was accomplished this year 
during March it was believed an early season 
for corn was assured. The weather since 
April 1 has been such, however, that the re- 
verse is now true. Instead of the corn crop 
being more advanced than usual at this date 
it is late; in many important dfstricts very 
late. The continued wet, cool weather of the 
past two months has delayed preparation, 
prevented good germination, retarded growth, 
until at this date there is good reason for the 
apprehension that exists regarding the late- 
ness of the crop. The corn — thrives best 
with weather conditions exactly the opposite 
of those required for winter wheat, and con- 
sequently the ideal wheat spring which we 
have had has been decidedly unfavorable for 
corn. Even at this date planting is by no 
means finished, and except in the more south- 
ern portion of the corn belt the crop has as 
yet received very little cultivation. More 
than the usual replanting has been necessary 
to make good the loss of seed from rotting 
and the damage to the stand from water kill- 
ed areas in low fields. 

The general stand is not good. Fields even 
where well up are ragged in appearance, and 
the plant is lacking the vivid green which 
marks 1t when it has experienced the needed 
hot days and warm nights. Even in an or- 
dinary season June lis too early a date to 
definitely report upon the acreage of the crop, 
and in such a season as this a report at this 
date must necessarily be merely preliminary 
toa tinal investigation when the season for 
further planting is past. American Agricult- 
urist’s correspondents, however, gave estimates 
of probable area, and these county returns 
have been consolidated. From these it is evi- 
dent that the acreage will be rather larger 
than was originally intended, the inability 
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AQUARINE 


A_ COLD WATER PAINT for 
OUTSIDE and INSIDE Use...... 


A white powder that mixes with cold water 
and can be applie@ to any kind of surface. It 
is weatherproof and cannot be washed off, 
also fireproof. It is an excellent disinfect- 
ant. It is made in pure white and many colors. 
Only one coat necessary. 

The Cheapest Paint You Can Buy. 
Send for Sample Boards and Circulars. 


MUZZY BROS., PATERSON, N. J. 


THE FARQUHAR 














Medal and Highest Award at the he World's Columbian Reposition. 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


BEST SET wenes' — THE wense. Warranted the best made. 
Shingle Mills, M 4 Standard Agricultural Imple- 
ments of Best Quality af at lowest prices. Illustrated Catalogue. 


seme FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


LARGEST CAPACITY. 
Most economical, lightest 

wastes no Wieans ready 
for market. Send for catalogues. 








Another War Ship, 


the Alabama, is launched. That’s right! Improve 


the navy until nations make it the dard of com- 
parison, as competitors do Page fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








You may 


How’s Your 33" 
Ro of 2 Avoid mistakes and wo the 


Was best thing of the kind made. 
Itis madein a var- 


Sykes “Old Style” 

ar ROOFING. 
iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Falling sparks can’t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it oft. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good Root Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, Lil. 


JDNES #2 


RA'TE 


BEST SCALE, LEAST MONEY. 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, N:- Y. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


d to farmers direct. Wehave noagents. Send for 
Cneuler Low »rices for carload lots. 
YORK EMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 






















Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 






stare, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 
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to seed as much land to oats as was desired 
having resulted in the planting ef corn on a 
portion of the area intended for the small 
grain. 

PRELIMINARY FIGURES OF ACREAGE 
subject to later modification, show a breadth 
of 81,606,000 acres against 82,780,000 last year. 
In the Ohio valley, where the crop last year 
was short and where corn has commanded a 
relatively good local price during the winter, 
the acreage shows an increase, but in all 
other states of importance it is smaller thun 
last year. 

Under the weather pqpettanes up to this 
time the condition of the crop is naturally 
rather low. A report on condition June 1 
has really litthe meaning beyond an expres- 
sion of the manner in which the plant is 
starting and the general stand, so that de- 
ductions as to possible crop are unwarranted. 
The average condition reported is 90.7, which 
is really rather low for the first report of the 
year. ‘here is, however, nothing in the situ- 
ation which a month of good, forcing weather 
will not remedy, so that present low condi- 
tion does not necessarily indicate a permanent 
damage tothe crop. With the ground full of 
moisture, as is the case, good hot harvest 
weather will foree the corn cfop forward so 
rapidly that the present lateness might soon 
be overcome and forgotten. 

The following statement shows the prelim- 
inary report of acreage in comparison with 
last year in percentages and the present re- 
ported condition by states: 

CORN ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES. 

Acreage Cond Acreage Cond 


} » # 98 % Iii, 99 85 
Pa, 99 9 Wis, 99 98 
Tex, ga 90 Minn, 97 91 
Ark, 109 90 = Ta, 97 97 
Tenn, 95 90 Mo, 95 82 
W Va, 98 90 Kan, a8 86 
Ky, 4s 93 Neb, 97 90 

\ 101 87 SD, 109 95 
Mich, 102 91 _ _ 
Ind, 102 94 Av, 98.5 90.7 





Such sections of the country as make a 
specialty of cranberry culture were favored 
with good weather conditions the past win- 
ter, the plant came through the trying 
season satisfactorily, and the first of June 
as a rule finds leoking well. The 
important cranberry sections of New Jer- 
sey and Massachusetts are in generally 
promising shape. Vines came through the 
winter all right and while it is too early to 
predict crop probabilities the outlook at pres- 
ent is encouraging. New Jersey will proba- 
bly show a small increase in bogs coming into 
bearing this year and so in portions of Massa- 
chusetts, although as a whole the area seems 
substantially the same as last year. A con- 
siderable number of new bogs have been 
planted in New Jersey this spring, and that 
state and Cape Cod will continue to supply 
the major part of the crop. 

Some of the important cranberry sections 
of New Jersey complain of an excess of rain 
and east winds this spring, but there is little 
fear this will hurt the crop unless eontinued 
throughout much of June. A _ well-posted 
correspondent in Burlington Co estimates 800 
acres of new bogs planted in New Jersey this 
season. A grower in Bristol Co, Mass, says 
in his locality about 12 % more vines in beur- 
ing than last year. A cwurrespondent at Har- 
wichport, Barnstable Co, says very few addi- 
tional bogs put in this season. Geo J. Miller, 
of Hyannis, who is well acquainted with the 
entire Cape Cod territory, writes, ‘‘I do not 
know of any increase of acreage in this neigh- 
borhood; there has been plenty of rain ‘is 
season.’’ A Conneeticut correspondent says 
vines are looking well but he will not pick 
as many this year as he is replacing early va- 
rieties with late. The outlook in the west is 
generally promising, but that part of the 
country produces only a small per cent of the 
total crop. 


———— 

Wild Garlic in Lawns.—L. M., Ontario Co, 
NY: Wild garlic or wild onion, the botanic- 
al name of which is Allium vineale, is one of 
the most obstinate-and injurious weeds in the 
eastern states, as itis a perennial and its 
small underground bulbs defy most of the 
usual methods of eradicating other weeds. The 
most effective way of destroying this pest isto 
dig out each bunch of plants and bulbs and 
burn them, but as it is impossible to dig out 
every small bulb, new ones will start again, 
and the process has to be repeated. A few 
pe of ernde carbolic acid applied to a plant 
will kill it in a short time, without injuring 
the grass to much extent, but of course great 
care has to be exercised in the handling of so 
corrosive a substance. 


TOBACCO—GRANGE 





Tobacco Worm Destruction. 


Tobacco worms in some sections of the 
country absolutely set a limit to the culture 
of tobacco. But in all places it behooves 
growers to destroy them. This is most easily 
and surely dene by destroying the moth that 
lays the egg. The moth rarely makes its dp- 
pearance during the day until about. sunset, 
when it may be seen with its long tongue 
probing the deep corollas of the petunia,even- 
ing primrose and Jamestown weed. It first 
appears in May and continues to increase 
until late August. Catching the moths in 
tre or poisoning the blossoms of petunias 
and Jamestown weeds with a sweetened solu- 
tion of cobalt (water one pint, molasses or 
honey one-fourth pint, cohalt one ounce) di- 
minishes the number and some tebacco grow- 
e1. even set or sow seeds of these plants 
among the tobacco plants in order to poison 
the flowers and destroy the moths. Otbers 
poison the flowers and place them about the 
fields on a board, nailed on sticks 3} ft high. 
In poisoning the tiowers use only two drops 
to each flower; see that every flower in the 
field is either poisoned or destroyed. The 
Jamestown weed is prolific in flowers and 
seeds itself each year. Seed may be sown 
now and be_ serviceable during the Jate 
season for this year’s crop and be up early 
for next year’s and future crops. Too much poi- 
son in a flower will make the moth suspicioas, 
while a few unpoisoned flowers in a tield may 
render the work useless. 

Another method recommended is to place 
half-barrels in the field, fili with stones and 
then fill nearly full of water, putting a little 
kerosene oil on top and place a lighted lan- 
tern in the tub each night. Myriads of in- 
sects will be destroyed by contact with the 
oil, including the tovaceo moth. A drove of 
turkeys kept in the tobacco field will destroy 
a great number of worms, but the only safety 
‘is in going ever the fields at least.once a week 
or oftener, picking off the worms and destroy- 
ing them. Extended experiments in spray- 
ing with paris green have been made at 
the Ky exp staand many growers in the south- 
ern states have sprayed their tobacco several 
seasons past. By the use of paris green it 
has been found that young tobacco worms 
are more quickly killed than worms more 
mature. Where 1 lb of green was mixed with 
40 gals of water and sprayed to kili selected 
worms ot all sizes, the average time required 
to take effect was four days; sprayed with 1 
Ib green to 150 gals water the worms lived 14 
days. Where spraying is resorted to. 1 lb 
green to 120 to 150 gals water may be used for 
young worms and a more-concentrated solu- 
tion for the older worms. But spraying with 
rank poisons should be resorted tu only asa 
final means of checking the destruction of 
this worst of tobacco pests. 








Tobacco Water Destroys Flea Beetles. 
The only certain protection to tobacco 
lants against the flea beetle is to cover the 
d closely with canvass as soon as the seed 

is sown and clese up all openings between the 
canvas and the ground. Plants in beds are 
also sprinkled with powdered lime moistened 
with turpentine, or soot, wood ashes or fine 
road dust may be used instead of lime. A 
decoction of tobaccw stems, heated to 125° F, 
will kill ail the fleas it touches, without in- 
juring the plants. 
The New York City Market. 

Sales of cigar leaf during May continued 
steady and at advanced prices on several 
grades. Ohio leaf appears to be well cleared 
from dealers’ stocks and us a result especial 
attention has heen givén New England and 
Pennsylvania B’s. As a season of fair activ- 
ity is expected during the summer prices are 
not likely to decline. Havana leaf is sky 
high in price and Sumatra that is servicea- 
ble is ate The new crop is aiso being 
takenup. A lively interest is manifest in do- 
mestic spotted goods; the supply is said to be 
not equal to the demand. ertain it is that 
the honses that have held spotted domestic 
leaf have reaped a rich reward. Exports of 
low grades continue, but in smaller quantity. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Scriba grange has recently received two 
budgets of government seeds; the grange 
prefers free rural mail delivery. 

Saratoga Co Pomona met with Burnt Hills 
grange,about 100 members being present. An 
elaborate program of patriotic tableaux, re- 
citations and readings with vocal and instru- 
mental music was rendered with complete 
success. Touching and beautiful tributes 








were paid to deceased members of which 
there were three during the past year—Mrs 












Hammond, Mrs H. D. Wood (Pomona of state 
grange) and Mrs Sheldon, who departed thig 
life on the evening of May 27. An three of 
the deceased were members of West Milton 
grange. Next meeting with Burnt Rijjs 
grange, June 25. Inthe meantime, arrange 
ments are being made fer a county grange 
— ora union grange picnic in which the 
chenectady Co granges will participate. 

Schenectady Co Pomena holds its regniar 
quarterly meeting in the grange hall, Patter. 
sonville, June ll. Delegations are expected 
from Saratoga and Montgomery counties and 
it is announced that Brothers Hewitt of Mi. 
naville and Faulknor of Glen will add to the 
interest of the meeting by giving addresses, 

It is announced that Brother Jacob Salty. 
mun in the interests of Montgomery Co Pa. 
trons has purchased an unprecedented quan. 
tity of clover seed this spring. 

Let it be said to the credit of the order that 
“Old Glory’’ is flying from the homes of 
nearly every granger in the county. 

Not only is Saratoga Co the home of tha 
‘*Nightingale of the state grange,’’ Mrs W, 
W. Streber, but she has also produced one of 
the most brilliant amateur pianists in the 
state. Let the credit be given to Miss Helen 
De Freest of Ballston grange. 

North Manlius grange is a social grange and 
surprise parties to some brother or sister ary 
often enjoyed, thus interesting grangers and 
their outside friends. The regular meetings 
are well attended and highly interesting. A 
charter member, Robert B. Adams, is nowa 
N Y volunteer and in the 3d regiment at 
Camp Biack. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Our Readers Will Notice in this issue an an- 
nouncement of the Leonard Mfg Co offering 
sets of naval souvenir spoons. This concern 
is the same that advertised in our columns 
during ’93, °94, "95 and ’96, sets of World’s 
fair souvenir spoons. We most cordially rec- 
ommend the firm, and our readers purchasing 
the beautiful mementoes will receive some- 
thing for little money that will not only be 
treasured as an emblem of patriotism, hero- 
ism and mercy, but will fimd the little gems 
of éxcellemt service for practical use. Not 
one of the readers should neglect to read this 
advertisement and then erder at once ai least 
one set or more, according to the number of 
friends to be remembered in a happy and 
timely manner. 


Perfect Round Siles is the name given to tlie 
Silos that are manufactured at Cobleskill, 
NY, by that reliable manufacturer, Mr George 
D. Harder. We have seen the copy of a let- 
ter Mr Harder recently received from one of 
last year’s purchasers, a progressive farmer, 
and this is what he says: ‘“‘In regard to the 
round silo i purchased from you last fail, I 
have thistosay: It has fulfilled my expec- 
tations in every particular. It was a short job 
to set it up, four of us did it in about one day. 
It is perfectly water-tight, and keeps corn in 
fine shape, not a particle is damaged. Dur- 
ing the extreme cold weather a little frost 
shows close te the outside, but does no harm, 
as the first soft weather loosens it and it is 
fed at once. The weather has no effect as to 
shrinkage or swelling, and I believe they are 
not only the most perfect silo in nse, but the 
cheapest and the most durable. With well 
matured state corn I believe they solve the 
problem—how to produce three quarts of milk 
as cheaply as two are now, and thus make 
the difference between profit or loss in dairy- 
ing. 





A Well Drained Field will produce much 
larger and better crops than soil that is alter- 
nately too wet and too dry. Fully 50 per 
cent of all land under cultivation may be im- 
proved in texture and physical qualities by 
draining. If land is inclined to be wet and 
soggy, the increased croup resulting from 
draining will often pay for the tile the first 
season. Ali farmers are not land poor and 
many of this class wish to increase their 
number of acres. Such should first study 
their soils and not buy more land until 4 
maximum crop has been secured from the 
acreage already owned. Heavy soils need to 
be made more light, rich and open, and noth- 
ing is as good for this purpose as a_ well laid 
drain across a field. Don’t dig and leave open 
or blind ditches, for they cause constant 
trouble. The hard burned round tile in 1s? 
in every state of the Union and each Cana- 
dian province has abundantly proved the PoP’ 
ularity and effectiveness of such a aystem 0! 
drainage. For pamphlets giving full pares 
ulars, write to John H. Jackson of Aben?: 
N Y. Kindly mention this paper when wrt! 
ing. 
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Bainbridge, Chenango Co, June 6— The 
continued raip has delayed farm work and 
some have not finished planting. Fruit trees 
plossomed very] full, and strawberries bid 
fair to be a good crop. Grass looks well new 
seeding especially. Quite a large acreage of 
potatoes will be planted. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, June 8—Farmers 
are far behind with work owing to the wet 
weather. Fruit trees have been full of blos- 
soms, but the rains have damaged them to 
some extent. Tent caterpiliars have put in 
their appearance and promise to be as num- 
erous as ever. 


Clay, Onondaga Co, June 6—The continued 


rains delayed farmers with spring work. Tent 


caterpillar is very destructive and some fruit 
trees are entirely denuded of leaves. Winter 
wheat is nearly all headed out and except 
on low ground will make a splendid crop. A. 
A. Bettinger has contracted to raise two 
acres of beets for the Binghamton sugar fac- 
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tory at $5 per ton delivered. Tobacco plants 
in the beds are backward and an occasional 
bed has been destruyed by tke flea. Grass, 
especially new seeding, is looking very fine. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, June 7—Everybody 
is planting corn. There is a smaller acreage 
than usual of nearly all field crops, owing to 
the wet weather. Rye and grass are looking 
well, although cld meadows are of poor qual- 
ity. Apple trees blossomed fairly well. Tent 
caterpillars are very numerous and require 
careful watching. The stock of old hay is 
greatly reduced, but prices are very low. Old 

tatoes are very scarce and bring $3 per bbl. 

here is a great demand for seed buckwheat 
owing to the small acreage of oats. Some 
canal horses are not yet delivered. Albert 
Gray has nearly 500 chickens, 


Holland, Erie Co, June 6—There is a larger 
acreage of oats than in ’97 and they are in 
good condition. The potato acreage is larger 
than last yeur and many farmers are not 
through planting yet. There will be about 
the average number of acres of planted corn, 
but less sowed corn on account of fine condi- 


tion of meadows. But little winter wheat 
was sown last fall, but what there is looks 
fine. Some spring wheat sown which has 
come up good and looks fine. Prospects are 
that the hay crop will be abundant. Clover 
is looking especially fine, and timothy is bet- 
ter than before in three years. Much old hay 
will be summered over because of low price, 
good hay bringing only $4.50 to 6.50 per ton. 
Fruit trees blossomed full, but many farm- 
ers report apples to be badly blighted and 
only a half crop is anticjpated; other fruits 
about an average. 


Schodack, Rensselaer Co, June 7-—-The ma- 
jority are through flanting, although some 
few who have unusually wet ground have 
been unable to plow. Potatoes are scarce 
among farmers just now, many being obliged 
to buy for their own use. The white grub 
has made its appearance in some strawberry 
heds already. Growers should be prompt to 
apply aremedy. Rye straw and hay are ad- 
vancing steadily. “The Nassau creamery is 


receiving more than 3000 lbs of milk daily at 


present and expects that amount to be greatly 
increased in the near future. 




















WAR WITH SPAIN! 


A set of six —y nificent souvenir battleship spoons that will live in — 





and be an heirloom to your grandchildren. They are practical, dur 


able souvenirs th at will hand down the glorious deeds of our heroes on the sea, They will lastforallitime. Entire set of six spoons put up in 


@ lined box and mailed prepaid. 


SIX BEAUTIFUL WARSHIPS. 





Set No. 8. 


Texas, 
Oregon, 
lowa, 
Maine, 
Mass., 
indiana. 


cur SHOWS 


ONLY 99c FOR ALL SIX. 


EXACT SIZE OF SPOONS. 














Set No. 9. 


New York, 
Philadelphias 
Bos 


Minneapolis, 
Baltimore, 
Brooklyn. 


“REMEMBER THE MAINE.’’ 


So certain are we that these wonderfully beau- 


side plated with pure guia, each bowl containing | above, sent prepaid by mail on receipt of only 99 


tiful keepsakes of the Cuban war of freedom | 4 different raised or. embossed battleship—per-| cents. These spoons are substantial, valuable 
will surprise and delight you with their artistic | fectly engraved, exactly like cut, and an exact | souvenirs, and can be used every day on the table. 


elegance richness and positive value that we mail 
either set entirely on approval, subject to full 


ting souvenirs could not be made more beautiful 
at any price. It-is absolutely impossible for us 


reproduction of the ship itself. These fascina- | ‘rey are NOT CHEAP, TRASHY STUFF and we will 
refund your money if they are not strictly as rep- 


examination and if they are not just as we repre- | to misrepresentthem. They are equalinappear- | Tesented. We refer to any commercial agency 


sent them we will promptly refund your money. 


ance to the very finest silverware made and will | or express company or the proprietors of any 


They are After-Dinner Coffee size, finely coin | last a lifetime and delight the generations a hun- | Chicago newspaper. Leonard Mfg.Co.,Dept. O 


silyer plated with the entire bowl outside and in-' dred vears hence. Either set, No.8 or No. 9, as 








152 and 153 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Bath, Stenben Co, June 7—Owing to exces- 
sive rain corn planting was greatly delayed. 
Grass is looking fine, also rye and winter 
wheat. Fruit of ail kinds excepting plums, 
bid fair to be a fullcrop. The True dairy 
supply company of Syracuse is building a fac- 
tory at Savona for manufacturing butter and 
cheese. It is expected that it will be ready to 
begin operations July 1. The company organ- 
ized and elected officers May 28 as fullows: 
Sec, Isaac Johnson; treas, M. J. Moore; di- 
rectors, Peter Winegar, Cass Morrell, C. W. 
Gorton, D. M. Collier, Arnold Shults. The 
shares were made $100 each and there are 46 
ahbareholders, no one person holding more than 
one share. Should the enterprise prove a 
success and build up the dairy interest here 
as has been represented, it will be a grand 
thing fur this community. 

Durham, Greene Co, June 6—The hay crop 
now promises to be very large. Fruit,especially 
apples and pears, will be above average crops. 
Worms are not as plentiful as last year. Most 
of the sheep men 
Dogs have been very troublesome. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, June 7—Joseph 
W. Phillips has bought 20 acres of land at $25 
per acre of the John S. Emans estate. Jack- 
son White has also bought some land of the 
same estate. Cornelius Emans has newly 
painted bis barns. N. J. oe has given 
his residence a coat of paint. illiam Jack- 
son has set out a young apple orchard and J. 
H. Horton, a peach orchard. Mr Hess has 
inclosed his new property with a wire fence. 
Winter grain, oats and grass are looking well. 
A number have sown spring rye. W. H. Jay- 
cox intends -to raise 10 acres of potatoes. 
Cherries, plums and peaches promise large 
crops. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, June 7—Old 
potatoes are somewhat lower in price. The 
apple crop will bea large one in this town. 
Meadows never looked better and bid fair to 
yield abundantly. Hay must of necessity be 
very low. Rye is looking fine and as there 
was much sown last fail both grain and 
straw will go at low figures. Aside from 
plums the fruit crop will be about normal. 
The butter factories recently started here are 
doing a tushing business and giving satis- 
faction to patrons. Butter is selling at 18c. 
Many horses are afflicted with light distem- 
per. Cows, which were selling very high in 
early spring, are nuw going at two-thirds the 
money. 

Jackson, Washington Co, June 7—Some have 
begun cultivatingg while others are not 
through planting. Wet weather has caused 
some corn to rotinthe ground. H. O. Val- 
entine has been moving some buildings for 
F. C. Carter. Calves have advanced to 5c per 
lb. The fruit crop bids fair to be heavy. 
H. N. Dunham has increased the number of 
trees in his orchard by about 30 and several 
are setting out young orchards. 


Lebanon, Madison Co, June*7—Apples did 
not blossom wel], particularly “winter varie- 
ties. Corn planting bas been delayed by wet 
weather. Grass is fine. Oats on uplands are 
looking well. The acreage of potatoes has 
been increased in this vicinity. 


Norway, Herkimer Co, June 8—John Nor- 


ris is building a barn 36 by 100 ft. Andrew 
Hester will build a barn before haying. The 
low price of cheese gives dairymen the blues. 
Grass has made a wonderful growth, but er- 
erything else is late. Some gardens not made 
and much corn planting to be done yet. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, June 7—Five free 
mail delivery routes have been started in this 
county and they give guod satisfaction. Pros- 
pects for hay, grain and fruit are good. But- 
ter and cheese are low. H. Cook has 100 cows 
whose average flow last year was 7000 Ibs. 
Grain and ensilage are fed most of the year. 
C. Gates is building a $3000 barn on the home 
farm. H.R. Butterfield died May 19. He 
was well known here. 


An Interesting Institute—The Erie county 
farmer’s institute was held at Holland, May 
28. It was called to order by Acting Presi- 
dent Norman S. Sprague of Orchard Park. 
Willis Cornwall of South Wales was elected 
president of the institute for the remainder of 
the year. The address ot welcome was deliv- 
ered by Rev J. E. Neal,with response by Rev 
Judson Vradenburg. The question of raising 
sugar beets in Erie county was discussed by 
Lyman Corawall of South Wales and Mr 
Styles of East Aurora. It was thought to be 
an unprofitable industry for this section. 


How to destroy the apple-tree worm was dis- 
cussed by Messrs Sprague and Styles. 
3 


Vari- 


ave their flocks sheared. . 
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ous methods were presented, but the one which 
found the most favor was to burn out the 
nests with a kerosene torch when the worms 
were first hatched, or before they got large 
enough to crawl from the nests. The after- 
noon session was occupied largely by the 
question box. Mr L.Cornwall of Suuth Wales 
gave an interesting talk on Ensilage as food 
for the dairy cow, showing that it was easily 
digested and assimilated, and that it increas- 
ed both the quantity and quality of milk. He 
advised farmers to raise all their calves, put 
in more sowed corn, build silos, and in this 
way increase their incomes. Hens vs cows us 
money-makers was ably treated by Henry 
Burnett of Colden.. He has a fine flock of 100 
hens, and by referring to his accourt book he 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that there is no 
better investment for the farmer’s money than 
in a smal! flock of hens. Which is the best 
breed of hens, was also discussed and it was 
thought by many that the Buff Cochin was 
the Lest general-purpose hen. Besides the 
talks on farm topics, there were recitations, 
songs, music, etc, by the people of the village. 
Altogether the institute was a grand success. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
A Leader Among Women. 


Lady Assistant Steward Mrs Eldora E. 
Litchard, Pennsylvania state grange, is a 
Pennsylvanian by 
birth, her child- 
hood home being 
at Woodward, Cen- 
ter Co. In 1882 
she moved to Ly- 
coming Co and 
was married in 
1884 to A. H. 
Litchard of Mon- 
tour Co. She had 
only the advan- 
tage of short terms 
at country schools, 
her mother dying 
when she was 

oung. She was 
eft alone to cure 
for the younger 
members of her 
family, but being 

ersistent in her 
determination to lead a useful life soon be- 
came a figure in society that gave her oppor- 
tunities for a practical education, and her un- 
tiring devotion to her husband and wise man- 
agement of her household affairs soon yielded 
profitable results on the farm and in a few 
years they were comfortably situated on the 
farm which they continue to occupy. About 
five years ago, Brother and Sister Litchard 
united with Exchange grange, No 65,and soon 
became identified as energetic workers, being 
liberally rewarded by the flattering recogni- 
tion of the members of the state organization. 
Three years ago Brother Litchard was ap- 
pointed district deputy and immediately or- 
ganized Eldora giange, No 1150, which meets 
weekly at the home of Mr and Mrs Litchard 
and is prospering and growing in member- 
-*. ister Litchard was elected secretary 
of Northumberland-Montour Pomona, No 3i, 
for an unexpired term and re-elected last 
December fortwo years. She has worked 
hard late and early, performed her household 
duties and then traveled and worked with the 
neighboring subordinate and Pomona granges 
in the interest and for the success of the or- 
der. Last December, in company with Sister 
Helen Johnson, Ceres of the state grange, she 
drove from house to house through a part ofa 
neighboring county and succeeded in organiz- 
ing grange No 1160 with 17 charter members, 
which has since increased to 40 members, 
and built a two-story hall. Such labors were 
not to be overlooked or unrewarded, for the 
same month at the meeting of the state grange 
at Altoona she was elected lady assistant 
steward of the state grange. 


Lander, Warren Co, June 7—Large qnanti- 
ties of corn are being drilled in tor ensilage. 
Meadows are unusually fine and forward. 
Fruit prospects are good. Dairies are doing 
well, butzprices are low for dairy products. 
Early lambs are bringing a good price; also 
beef cattle, as they are scarce. Orchards are 
full of tent caterpillars which are doing dam- 
age to the foliage and young fruit. 

Spring Hill, Fayette Co, June 6—The con- 
dition of winter wheat has greatly improved 
and there will be about 90 % of a full eee. 
Corn all planted and coming up well. Mead- 
ows indicate a heavy crop of hay. Potatoes 
have come up well and oats look well. Farm- 
ers are hopeful and are looking for better 
times. L. D. Ramsey and J. T. Boord have 
each planted orchards of select fruit. Pas- 






































Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





ae seme ae 
Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 





thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, tg Z0 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 


Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five cents 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS Ww EEKLY, 

The acdress must be counted as part of the a ivertise 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and adver isements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarante: insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 


rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of Sixty cente 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 
All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements wil! be set in 


pear! type, no large display type being used, thu 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 
Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. - 
Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 


inaking 











ECCS AND POULTRY. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK, Brown Leghorn eggs, ‘Me sitting, 
e Young Pekin ducks, 35c each. Pure bred. CHARLES 
BENNETT, McDonalds Mills, Virginia. 


AMMOTH LIGHT BRAHMAS, 7 to 14lbs. Eges, 1.50 for 30, 
Also Pedigreed Poland-China Pigs, $5.00. K.S. HAWK, 
Mechanicsburg, O. 














4c for cat’g. Circ.free, 
orwood, Pa. 


LL varieties Poultry. Eggs, 50c up. 
WESTFIELD POULTRY CoO., 





2°26 EGGS, $1.00, twenty varieties. JNO. RUBRECHT, Tel- 
_ ford, Pa. 





HELP WANTED. i. 


OMEN—One bright woman wanted to represent us in each 
wn. i pay. Particulars for stamp. HOWARD 
KING, Asbury Park, N. J. 





ANTED—A first-class, single, industrious man to work ona 
dairy farm. Address J. V. BANTA, Boonton, N. J 


LIVE STOCK. 


‘NHAMPION Holstein Prize Herd. Show or foundation stock 
\/ for sale at reasonable prices. This herd has won over 600 
ribbons in five years, amounting to over $8,000 in money, besides 
many medals, diplomas and butter prizes. Also fine Southdown 
Rams, Duroe-Jersey Swine, and Eggs of fancy poultry at $1 per 
sitting. W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Northampton Co., Pa. 








Wa race SORREL Gelding, 6 years, 16 hands, 1150 lbs. 
GEO. TALLCOT, Skaneatees, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ANTED—A tenant for a farm in the suburbs of this city. 
2 Good chance to the right kind of a man in_ truck-farming, 
dairying or poultry-keeping. BOX 524, Jacksonville, Fla. 


$7 arce MACHINE makes fence of coiled spring wire, 


ee 








Oto 20 cts rd, Circulars free. J. H. WALKER, Plain 
» Ohio. 


P@cy Comfrey Roots, 50 cents a pound by mail. 
QUIRIN, Tioga Center, N. Y. 


Well Pleased 
With the Results. 


We have just received a letter from a party in Penn- 
sylvania who has done a little advertising under the 
head of Farmers’ Exchange in American Agriculturist. 





J.G. 











He says: “I am well pleased with results from m 
advertisement in your paper. It sold all the birds I ha 
to spare, and as Idid not advertise in any other paper, 
I must give all the credit to The Agriculturist.” 

tures are in excellent condition. Medium 


weight steers are worth 44c per lb, heifers and 
cows 3he. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cape May, Cape May Co, June 7—The pros- 
pect for a good peach crop this spring is very 
slim, owing to late frosts. Strawberries are 
not as plentiful as last year, nor is the price 
as good. The recent rains have greatly dam- 
aged early vegetables, causing most of the 
seed to rotin the ground. The outlook for 
early potatoes is good. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, 
Wheat and rye are looking weil and timothy 
is good. Clover is scarce. Peaches will be 

lentiful, but cherries scarce. Apples are be- 
ow an average. Pears are fair. 

e OO 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, NY, June 6—The tone of the 
cheese market here to-day was rather better 
than last week, there being more competition 
among buyers for the stock offered. ches 
is no question now about the cheese being ful 

rass stock,and this seems to help the market. 

t is understood that parties in Canada have 





June 6— 


sold sheese for June delivery at very ra 
pees. and it now appears that they are -3 
le to get left and lose some money on the 


ventures. Under all the favorable circull- 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 





The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


AMERICAN, 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


* Middle Edition, for the month of May, 
§ was as follows: 








90,350 copies 


May 7, 
“ 1 4, 90,400 (79 
oe Bia 90,075 - 
“« 28, 90,100 be 
Total, 360,925 *« 


LJ 

the month, 9VO,23 1 Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
ececoeu5u seseueeee 











stances that surrounded cheese this year, it 
didn’t seem possible that prices would re- 
main for any length of time so low as they 
have been for two weeks. The advance is 
fully 3c, with good demand from all buy- 
ers. It is believed that 4c higher than any- 
thing quoted was paid for three lots of large 
colored stock. Several lots contracted for the 
season on the other side of the water will re- 
ceive even more than that. Transactions were 
as follows: Large colored, 112 bxs at 6%c, 3947 
at 6}c, 171 at 68c, 200 63c. Large white, 651 at 
gc, 386 at 64c. Small white, 60 at 68c, 90 at 
3c. Small colored, 420 at 6§c, 339 at 6he. 

onsigned, 1960 bxs. Total, 8336 against 7132 
last year and 8495 two years ago. Sales of 
creamery butter were 73 pkgs at 16c, and 60 
cases prints 174@18c. 

At Little Falls, the saies of cheese were 597 
large white at 6}c, 46 large white at 6c, 88 do 
at 64c and 3516 small white and colored at 64c. 
Also 34 pkgs dairy butter at 14@16c. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 27 lots of 
1814 bxs, of which 1331 bxs’ sold at 6 15-16c, 
the balance holding for 7c. 





The Need of Thorough Organization. 

If farmers ever expect to have their condi- 
tion bettered they must do it themselves. 
They must not think congress or the legisla- 
ture willp ass special acts for their benefit. 
They must not think buyers or middlemen 
will pay them more for products when pos- 
sible to buy at their own prices. The only 
door that is open for us is the door of organ- 
ization, for in organization there is strength. 
Every farmer should know that this is the 
first step and that it should be taken at once. 
Let us form local ass’ns with every milk pro- 
ducer a member; let us have a combination 
that will control the supply of milk and the 
surplus also. Then the ass’n will be in shape 
to meet milk buyers on a basis satisfactory to 
all concerned. But so long as only a little 
miik is controlied by the ass’n so long the 
ass’n will be weak andthe milk outside used 
as a club to reduce prices. There are a good- 
ly number of local ass’ns already formed 
whose membership is less in number than 
the total of outsiders. Farmers, let us have 
your name on our local association roll, your 
dollar in our treasury and your counsel and 
co-operation in our organization, the F S MP 
A. ‘o those stations which have not organ- 
ized I would say organize effectively at 
once. Producers will be enabled to get the 
best possible price for their products and will 
Save many thousands of dollars to the farm- 





AMONG THE 





FARMERS 
















I. W. SEELEY. 


Mr Seeley is a type of the American self- 
made man who largely owes his financial and 
intellectual standing to his own efforts. Born 
in the town of Afton, Chenango Co, N Y, in 
1851, he is now 47-years old. He owns a tarm 
of 120 acres and a large shingle and lath 
mill, both of which are managed with profit. 
He is an ardent advocate of the FS M P A 
and since the meeting of the central ass’n in 
New York has taken an active interest in the 
local organization at Afton. Mr Seeley writes 
us the producers in’ Chenango Co are all 
grateful to the American Agriculturist for the 
active and efficient part itis taking in’ the 
battle for the farmer. 


ers. In order to bring this about the first 
step is to perfect the loval organization, for 
without this little can be done. If the farm- 
ers stand together under efiicient leadership 
they can make the F S M P A a business 
enterprise run on business principles. Then 
if it 1s necessary to stand for our rights we 
shall be fortified with producers that no ene- 
my can overthrow. I see by the market re- 
orts that farmers who ship milk over the 
Vest Shore forwarded 863 cans more milk 
forthe week ended May 23 than previous 
week and received $755.50 less for it at the 
exchange price. This I should think would 
convince them that they must control the 
supply as well asthe surplus. Now let us 
think a little and then go and join the FSM 
P A and manage to sell milk instead of giv- 
ing something to ship it.—[D. H. Hall, Del- 
aware Co, N Y. 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price is now 
13c P qt, adecline of jc since June 1. This 
may be attributed in part at least to a tem- 
porary increase in receipts and inability to 
market the surplus without price concessions. 
The average surplus price since June 1 has 
been $1 09 # can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 
cans for the week ending June 6 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 31,429 1,705 470 
N Y Central. 14,419 161 134 
N Y, Ont & West, 30,761 2,052 — 
West Shore, 15,252 694 427 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,107 179 69 
N Y & Putnam. 3,101 _ -- 
New Haven & H, 10,482 25 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 — a 
N J Central, 2,310 75 — 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4,650 _ _ 
Total receipts, 176,654 5,428 1,100 
Daily av this week, 24,379 775 157 
Daily av last week, 23,885 755 140 
Corres’ing week last year, 21,895 O44 147 


Burdett (N Y) Jocal section F S M P A has 
been organized with W. H. Saylor president. 
Organizer F. B. Aiken of Mecklenburg 
writes us that contrary to his usual experi- 
ence, hein this instance experienced some 
difficulty in perfecting the local branch, owing 
to opposition. This came chiefly from the 


representative of the Farmers’ Dairy Dispatch 
Co, also president of their creamery ass’n. 
But this opposition was overcome and a good 
membership secured. 















> Use 

. end make mon 

selling this article. 
Used on every shock. 


NEVER WEARS OUT. 
Pull and it’s fast—ties itself. 
Costs less than string. 


HOLDFAST 
CORN BINDER 


“Sold over 9,000 in this vicinity, all are unqualified in 
their praise. I never take the agenoy for an article but 
what is all right—that when I sell a man am not afraid to 
look him in the eye and ask for another order. That's the 
kind of an article the Holdfast Corn Binder is.’’ 

F. N. Sarrzrizs, Deansboro, N. Y. 

“Sold 7,000 in four days in two towns. Everybody is 
much pleased with them. I expect to sell many more this 
season.” W. H. Wurrz, Deerfield Center, N. H. 

‘Farmers who use @ few hundred one season are sure to 












buy enough to cover the entire crop next year. They lead 
anything ever heard of fora corn binder. I would like the 
same territory.” M, E. Przacs, Wapping, Conn. 
Has sold 7,700. 


THOUSANDS CAN BE SOLD IN A TOWN. 
@ GOOD PROFITS. o 
Get your town agency now. 
It’s a valuable agency. e 
Send 4c. in stam ps for sam- 
ples. This is just the 


cost of mailing 
them. 














RIMSON 
LOVER 


and other Seeds for Summer Sowing. Write for 
our Mid-Summer Catalogue. We send it Free. 


HEWRY A. DREER, Philadelphia. 
FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wag- 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mid- 
dle men. No agents. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
building. 25 to 40 per cent. below 
retail prices. All ight prepaid. 

Sol ae Coin” Top Buggy 
and “Parlor City” Bicycle. Catalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE C@., 

Box Bb, Binghamton, N. ¥. 








DIRECT 
FROM 








Celery Plants For Sale. 


Leading varieties, carefully packed in baskets, and de- 
livered here at Express offices: 250 plants for 60c; 500 
for 90c; 1.000 for $1.50. Special price on quantities over 
6,000. Cash with order. WOODLAND FARM, Can- 
astota, Madison Co., N. Y. 


A WORD 
TO THE 
WISE. 


There are other railroads, but if you can get 
a ticket via the New York central you know 
you will have not only the best service and make 
the fastest time, but when you reach your 
journey’s end you will find yourself in the 
center of the city to which you travel, and 
having passed over the most comfortable route, 
you will vow never to go by any other. 

‘“‘A word to the wise is better than an una- 
bridged dictionary to one who can’t read.” 














MARTIN FARQUAR TUPPER. 


“America’s Great Resorts,” a 48-page pamphlet, 
with large map printed in colors, briefly describing 
aud illustrating mae of the principal health and 
pleasure resorts, will be sent free, postpaid, on 
réceipt of one 2-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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THE GRAIN 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





TRADE. 

















Wheat { Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

1898 | 1897 | 1898 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Ghicago......... i 74! 2 | ae | Ss | ay 
New York ...... 112 | .79%/ 38 | .29 | -30 2149 
Boston .......... 1 — | — | 41%] 38%] .35 | .29 
DONA .. 0000000 1.13 | 84%) 34%! 25 | 26 | .19 
St Louis......... 1.01 B54_) .314—] 22%] 26%) .19% 
Minneapolis .../1.30 | .71 | 31%) — | 26 | — 
*San Franeisco)1.55 (1.47%) 1.25 1.0544) 1.50 e 
PD 6ccnawesa 1.36 74% 48 ay) — — 





*Per cental. Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 





No2 grades| Wheat Corn Oats 
June ........ 1.08 = — 
Se ini acail 89% 32g 235% 
_ =e 76%, | 33 -20% 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA 





This week | Last week | One yr ago 


Wheat, bu, | ~ 22,587,000 | 23,672,000 | 24,450,000 _ 
OOFR «2... 21, 159,000 20.115,000 14,000 ,00@ 
| 7,869,000 7,197,000 9,429,000 





At Chicago, conditions governing the new 
crop of wheat seem to ve ones more in full 
command with the market freer from 
manipulation than in a long time past. As 
shown in American Agriculturist the fa- 
mous ‘‘May @deal’’ closed tamely and inter- 
est nuw centers in new crop deliveries. The 
continuance of the generally brilliant outleok 
in. both winter and spring wheat sections is 
well known to our readers. This has been 
the dominating factor most of the time for 
some days past. It has given courage to bear- 
ish operators «ho forced Sept and Dee deliv- 
eries several cents under the 80 mark, but at 
the bottom there was some favorable reaction. 

Exports of wheat and flour continue liberal, 
but foreigners show less energy in their buy- 
ing and English markets have scored a sab 
stantial decline from the recent phenomenally 
high level. The beginning of harvest opera- 
tions in our own southwestern states, a bear- 
ish factor every year, has been in evidence the 
past week. Butitis a‘‘far cry’’ between oc- 
casional car lot offerings from the new crop in 
June and the period of positive accumulation 
later in the summer. 

World’s shipments have been very heavy, 
including wheat not only from this country 
but also from Russia, India and Argentina. 
Receipts of old wheat at western primary 
points continue liberal. During May Chicago 
received a total of 7711 cars compared with 
only 303 cars in ’97, 305 in '96, and 1283 in 95; 
so much for the stimulus of high prices. June 
arrivals are expected to prove small and proh- 
ably so with July. US exports wheat and 
flour the past week were 5,25(,000 bu, a hand- 
some gain over previous week. 

Corn market has exhibited moderate sta- 
bility in the face of weakness in wheat, al- 
though recently declined somewhat. July 
delivery close to 32c ® bua with Sept* 33c 
and cash sales on the basis of about 32 
@33c for No2 mixed in elevator. Retarde 
development of crop now in the ground, 
as outlined in American Agriculturist’s 
special report in another column, has aitract- 
ed considerable attention; not in the way of 
affording much positive support, yet causing 
an undertone of comparative steadiness. At 
current low prices there seems to be some in- 
clination to accumulate corn for later sale. 
Should disaster overtake the crop present 
prices around 34@35c for early autumn delivery 
would appear low. Bradstreet’s makes the 
past week’s exports, 6,605,000 bu, the largest 
on record. 

A moderate movement is noted in oats on 
both home and foreign account, encouraged no 
doubt by the decline in prices which carried 
this grain to the basis of about 25c P bu for 
No 2 mixed in store, choice white command- 
ing usual premium. ,. 

eceipts of rye the past month were 430 
cars, the test on record for May in a num- 
ber of years, compared with only 163 cars in 
97 and 88 in ’9%. This cereal has sympa- 
thized to some extent with wheat, breaking 
sharply at the opening of this month under a 
small trade, with buyers few and timid. At 
the decline to the basis of 44c P bu for No 2 
in store a little more steadiness in evidence. 
New crop deliveries have sold sparingly 
around 45c. 

The barley market has been well supplied 
considering the character of the demand, 
prices last week declining about 2c but subse- 
quently reacting. A moderate inquiry is 


present for fair to good at 37@38c P bu, with 
choice to fancy 40@44p. 

Timothy seed more active under increased 
offerings and a fair 


demand, yet market 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


rather easy in tone on the basis of $2 80 P ctl 
for contract prime; Sept new crop delivery 
2 80@2 85. Clover seed quiet and easy with 
sales by sample a. 3 50@5 P cti, ing to 
condition, fatures neglected. 

At New York, wheat market has been 
greatly unsettled, the price receding sharply 
owing to the bright crop conditions; follow- 
ed by some recovery ; flour trade quite irregu- 
lar. No 2 red winter wheat in store $1 12@ 
114% bu, Sept delivery quotable around 
85e, this contemplating grain from the new 
crop. No 2 corn in store 377@38c P bu, car- 
lots in shipping order premium. No 2 
mixed oats 314@32c, white 33}@34c, fancy 
clipped 36@38c. State rye 52@53c, maltiny bar- 
ley 53@56c, low grades 42@50c. Clover seed 
4 15@6 P 100 Ibs, timothy seed 3 25@3 75. 

York State Rye—One of our Aibany Uo cor- 
respondents writes that in his section not 
over 75 % of a crop was seeded last fall, with 
the nt prospects fair but not brilliant; 
m of the area wa» sown late on account of 
wet weather and many pieces now show se- 
vere winter killing. Grass isin almost per- 
fect condition with prospects favorable fora 
large hay crop. Eariy sown oats are good, 
but the clese of May finds seediug incomplete. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Cattle Hogs 


1898) 189' 1898| 1897} 1898| 1897 


Chicago, P 100 Ibs . .|$5.25| $5.20 $4.50| §3.60| $4.65 $4.50 
New York ........... 5.35] 5.15] 4.75) 4.15) 4.50] 4.75 








Sheep 











Buffalo.......... ....| 5.25) 5.30) 43 3.85) 4.75) 4.65 
Kansas City ......... 5.00; 500) 4.35) 3.40) 4.40) 4.25 
Pittsburg ...........-! 5.15] 5.15) 4.60) 3.70) 4.30) 4.40 

At Chicago, moderate activity prevails in 


the cattle market, but supplies are sufficient 
tu enable buyers to secure slight advantages. 
While top quotations are around $5 25, most 
of the sales of beef steers are at a range of 
4 35@5. 


Fey export steers, $5 00@5 25 Poor to fcy bulls, $2 75@ 15 

Good to ch, 1150 to 1450 Canners, 2 25@3 00 

lbs, : 440@490 Feeders. 3 75@5 00 

Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 4008, 850 lbs, 3 460 

lbs, 400@425 Calves, 300 Ibs up, 27. 25 

Ch to fcy cows and Calves, veal, 4 50@7 25 
25@50 


heifers, 410@450 Milch cows, each, 
Fair to good cows, 2 S@4 00 

Recent sales of hogs at 4$c are more in har- 
mony with the ideas of farmers and feeders, 
although transactions at the yards have been 
chiefly at a range of $4 05@4 55. May re- 
ceipts, 800,000, were the largest on record for 
that month, while the average weight, 225 
lbs, was 12 lbs less than in ’97 and the light- 
est for May since ’93. Moderate activity pre- 
vails on both packing and shipping account. 

Ta the ons general activity prevails, 
offerings including a good many lambs and 
yearlings; the market is without particularly 
new feature. Lambs and yearlings $4 75@ 
6 25, choice springs 6 35@6 50, fair to choice 
sheep 3 65@4 65, including a good many Tex- 
ans and others from the southwestern range 
territory. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in unly moderate de- 
mand at the opening-of this week, Monday’s 
supply amounting to 37 cars. While better 
grades sell substantially steady a slow move- 
ment is noted in all else. Quotations are as 
follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 00@4 15 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 30 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 4 90 Peor to fat cowa, 225@400 
Fair, 990 to 1100 Tbs, 425@470 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 475 
Common, 7(0 to 900 Ibs, 3 90@4 15 Bolognafeows, phd, 8 5 00 
Rough, half-fat, 375@4 40 F’sh cows & springers, 20 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2.50@430 Veal calves, 5 00@7 50 


Hog market not particularly active, Mon- 
day’s supply 30 double decks. transactions 
showing slight declines. Prime heavy dreves 
$4 25@4 30, medium 4 20@4 25, yorkers 4@ 
420, pigs 350@3 90. Sheep market shows a 
gratifying contrast, ruling fairly active and 
strong under receipts of only 16 cars. Prime 
wethers 4 30@4 40, choice yearlings 5 10@5 25, 
spring lambs 5@6 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle active and 10@15c higher 
Monday of this week, when 110 cars arrived. 
Butcher and shipping weights $4 50@4 80, 
tops 4 90@5 15, cows and heifers 3 25@4 25, 
stock cattle 4@4 90. Veal calves 5 50@6 5u. 
Hogs slow under receipts Monday of 100 dou- 
ble decks, yorkers 4 20@4 25, medium and 
heavy 4 25@4 40, pigs 4. Sheep quiet and 
rather duli with ordinary grades ashade veas- 
ier. Receipts 35 double decks. Choice, mixed 
sheep and yearlings 4 30@4 60, fair to good 
lambs 4 75@5, choice 5 10@5_ 15. 

At New York, cattle quiet and substantial- 
ly steady on the basis of $4 25@5 25 for com- 
mon to fancy butcher steers suitable for local 
and export account. Veal calves in moder- 
ate demand but plentiful and weak; few sales 
over 6c P f, and common lots lower. Hogs 
in about the usual favor at 4 35@4 65, accord- 


















ing to condition. Sheep active and steady to 
tirm when desirable in quality; inferior to 
prime 3 75@4 75, fair to choice lambs 6 50@ 
7 25, fancy a slight premium. 

At Londen, American steers 93@i0jc P tb, 
estimated dressed weight, live sheep 9§@10ic 
P% tb, estimated dressed weight. Refrigera- 
tor beef 8@8}c P bb. 


The Horse Market. 


the market has taken a turn 
for the worse owing to largely increased ar- 
rivals from the country, stisnlated in part by 
the late advance. Asa result of oversupply 
of common to fairly good animals prices 
broke $10@15 P head. Dealers have appar- 
ently overdone the matter of working to sup- 
ply the government, which is now buying in 
@ somewhat restricted manner. The eastern 


At Chicago, 


and foreign demand is fair but not urgent. 

Prices are revised as follows: 
Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 45@100 
850 to 1150-1b chunks, common, 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 250,.@600 
Drivers, 85@275 
Saddle horses, 7T5@200 
General purpose, 25@ 50 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Batter Market. 


Early June finds not a little activity in but- 
ter circles with prices fairly well maintained. 
Pasturage is excellent in dairy sections every- 
where, the ontput is naturally large, and the 
price low as it always is at this season. While 
quality has been somewhat lacking, it is im- 
proving rapidly and the grass flavor, the good 
texture and generally admirable keeping 
qualities are doing much to encourage opera- 
tors to buy freely for cold storage purposes. 
Olid goods are well exhausted and the trade 
is healthy with current arrivals at leading 

oints both west and east quickly absorbed. 

he season for grass butter has opened aus- 
Piciously and the undertone of the market is 
one of general confidence. Dealers at New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago are 
ali storing freely fo. autumn and winter mar- 
kets. Foreigners are showing some interest, 
yet the export movement is small, consisting 
chiefly 01 the cheaper grades. The English 
markets are fairly steady in tone, but well 
supplied with butter made nearer home. 

New York State—At Albany, fair demand. 
Good to ch cmy in tnbs 17@174c P ib, prints 
174@18hc, dairy 16@17c.—At Syiacuse, weak. 
Good to chvice cmyin tubs 17@17ic P bb, 
prints 20c, dairy 12@17c. 

At New York, no material change in quo- 
tations. Creamery western extras lic P bb, 
firsts 53c, seconds 14$@l5c, thirds 13$@ 
lac, NY cmy extras l6c, firsts 154c, seconds 
133@15c, N Y dairy half firkin tubs fcy 15@ 

c, firsts 14@14}c, Welsh tubs fey 14}@15c, 
firsts 14c, seconds 12}@13}c, western imt cmy 
extras 14c, firsts 12@13c, seconds 12c, western 
factory extras 13c, firsts 123¢, seconds 12c, 
thirds 10§@11h4c. 

At Philadelphia, Elgin and other western 
cmy 15@164c P hh, imt cmy 174@19¢, ladles 13 
@14c. 

At Cincinnati, Elgin creamery in fair de- 


Grand War Atias. 











THREE Do.iiars’ WortH or MAPS For 25c. 

War has made necessary the study of maps, 
countries, islands and ports not well-known 
to the people of the United States and men- 
tioned in the news dispatches every day. RKe- 
alizing the demand for modern maps, we have 
made arrangements tc distribute the Rand & 
MeNally war atlas. 

For twenty-five cents the following large 
plates are offered: 1, A colored plate of sixty 
national flags. 2, A double-page map of the 
world. 3, North America and the United 
States. 4, Europe in detail. 5, Spain and the 
neighboring islands. 6, The West Indies at 
large. 7, Cuba, with detailed plans of Ha- 
vana, showing forts and public buildings. 8, 
The Philippine Islands, China and Japan; 
said to be the best ever offered to the public. 
9, the United States. » 

Each map is 14 by 21 inches in size, except 
that of the United States. All are up-to-date, 
printed on hook paper and indexed on the 
margin. No better maps are made anywhere. 
The lot would cost at least $3 in pocket form. 
The atlas is bound in strong paper cover, and 
is 12 by 14 inches. Sent pcstpaid for 25 cents 
by Orange Judd company, New York, Chica- 
ge or Springfield, Mass. 











mand. Fey 18 ® th, Ohio cmy 14@15c, ch 
dairy 10c.—At Columbus, active. Good to ch 
creamery in tubs 17c P tb, prints 18c,dairy 10c. 

At Boston, receipts are generally heavy, but 
quality is fine and prices steady. Vt and 
N H assorted sizes 174c #¥ tb, northern N Y 
17@174c, western spruce tubs 17@174c, cream- 
ery northern firsts 15@16c,eastern 15@16c, west- 
ern 15@16c, seconds 14c, Vt dairy 15@154c, N 
Y dairy lic, western 13@14c, 1mt cmy 13c, sec- 
onds 12c,ladle extras 13c, extra northern cmy 
in boxes 18c, trunk butter 174@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Conditions surrounding the cheese market 
are far from satisfactory to milk producers 
and factory men. With the advance of spring 
the output is increased, but quality is lacking 
and the demand restricted. This is true on 
both home and foreign account. A _ consider- 
able part of the new cheese offered is lacking 
both in flavor and keeping attributes, and 
buyers have secured further small conces- 
sions. Foreign advices have indicated depres- 
sion, and not until within the past few days 
has the market shown any recovery, and that 
unimportant. Factories in “York state and 
northern New England are turning out con- 
siderable quantities of cheese and Chicago is 
well supplied from Wisconsin sections. Buy- 
ing for cold storage purposes is next to noth 
ing, and present distribution is mostly for 
immediate consumption. Reserves of choice 
old cheese are small, and sell at a considera- 
ble premium over new. 

New York State—At Albany, heavy supply. 
Full cream cheddars 77@8ic # ib, flats 7@8c, 
skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13c.—At Syracuse, 
heavy supply. Full cream cheddars and flats 
8@9c P bb. 

At Ogdensburg, 1814 boxes cheese were of- 
fered and 1331 boxes sold at 6 15-16c, the bal- 
ance holding for 7c. 

At New York, prices well sustained at 6jc 
® tb for fancy colored. New N Y large col- 
ored fancy 68c ® ib, choice 64c, large white 
64c, ch 6%c, good to prime 6@6}c, small 
colored fcy 7c, white fey 6?@7c, a 64 @6ic, 
common 54@6c, skims 3@5c. Old, N Y full 
cream colored fey 84@9c, prime to ch 7?@8}c, 
white fy 74c, prime 7@7}c, good 6}@6#c. 

At Philadelphia, N Y full cream old 8@9c 
? lb, new ch 7@8c. 

At Cincinnati, easy. Good to prime'Ohio 
flat 7@74c, family favorite ch 7@74c, twins 
8@8hc, Young America full cream 95@10c, N 
Y cheddars 8@8c.—At Columbus, quiet. 
Old full cream cheddars 10c P® bb, flats 10c, 
family favorite 104¢, imt Swiss 16c. 

At Boston, receipts of new cheese are increas- 
ing but meet slow sale at easy prices. Old 
fairly steady. New, N Y smali extra 7@74ec, 
large 7c, firsts 6@64c, seconds 5@54c, Vt small 
extra 7@74c, large 7c, firsts 6@64c, seconds 
5@5hc, western twins extra 7@7ic. Ohio flat 
extra 64@7c. Old, N Y and Vt extra 8}4@9c, 
fair 7@8c, common 5@6c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold ina smali way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, feeling is quiet. under light 
receipts and demand. Marrow, choice $1 67@ 
i 70 ® bu, fair to good 1 35@1 60, medium ch 
1 40@1 42, fair to good 1 15@1 35, pea, choice 
1 35@1 37, fair to good 1 15@1 30, red kidney, 
ch 165@1 70, white kidney 1 65@1 70, black 
1 60@1 65, yellow eye 155@1 60. 

Eggs. 

At New York, 4n increase in receipts is noted. 
N Y and Pa fey llic ® dz, average lots 10@ 
lic, western selected fcy at mark llc, north- 
erly sections 10$@11c, southerly sections 104c. 

At Boston, substantially steady,alchough an 
increase in receipts is noted. Nearby and 
Cape fey 13c P dz, eastern choice fresh 11%e, 
fair to good llc, Vt and N H choice fresh 11}, 
No Ohio and Ind fresh 11lc, western ch lle, 
fair 10}c, seconds 84c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

From the growers’ standpoint the strawber- 
try market has been unsatisfactory thus far 
this season. Heavy rains caused the berries 
to look bad and become soft and as soon as 
fair weather came the markets were over- 
loaded. Although fair prices have been ob- 
tained for fancy grades, in the main there 
has been an unsettled feeling, causing a de- 
preciation in values. 

At New York, receipts of strawberries lib- 
eral and demand only fair. Pineapples in fair 
supply. Strawberries, Jersey 7@9c P qt, Del 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


6@8c, Baltimore 5@6c, Md 5@6c. Pineapples 
10@15c each. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, undertone of strength with 
prices about as previous week. Coarse corn 
meal 71@73c # 100 lbs, brewers’ medi and grits 
$1, chops 77@80c. Western bran 17 50 ® ton, 
n:iddlings 16@17, linseed oilmeal 25@26, cot- 
ton seed meal 18, rye feed 14@15. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings liberal and market 
barely steady under a moderate demand. 
Prime 75@78c # 100 lbs. No 1 70@73ce, No 2 
60@65c, No 3 45@50c, mixed clover 45@55e, 
clover 30@40c, no grade 25@40c, salt 40@45c, 
long rye straw 30@37c, oat 25@30c. 

Hides. 

At New York, market closely sold up and 
prices continue high. Side branded steers 9@ 
10jc, horse hides $2@3 25 according to weight 
and quality, country slaughter steers 11@ 
lljc P th, do cow 103@103c, do bull 9}@9}e, 
calfskins No 1 17@18c, No2 15@1é6c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, old in quite full supply and 
demand fairly steady. New southern arriving 
freely. N Y and western $2 12@2 2§ P 180 
lbs, ? sack 2@2 25, N C Rose prime 2 25@2 75 
? bbl, southern seconds 1 75@2. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts of dressed poultry 
have increased, while live is in smaller supply 
and good demand. Fresh killed, turkeys 
western 7@9ic P ib, Phila broilers 24@28c, 
winter chicks 18@20c, western broilers 18@20c, 
N ¥ and Pa fowls 9c, western 84@9c, south- 
western 8@8}c,squabs,choice large white $2 50 
® dz, small 1 26@1 50. Frozen turkeys 124@ 
13c ® tbh, chickens 13@14c, capons fey 18@20c. 
Live spring chickens 18@22c, fowls 9c, tur- 
keys 8c. 

At Boston, liberal receipts and a slightly 
weaker tone. Fresh killed, chickens 20@23c 
#? tb, fowls ch 12@13c, ducks 10@1Y%c. Iced 
turkeys 9@10c, broilers 17@20c,fowls 9c, ducks 
5@6c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, asparagus $1 50@2 50 # dz 
bechs, soutkern beets 1@4 P 100 bchs, Fla cel- 
ery 1@3 case, Norfolk cabbages 35@75c P 
bbl-cra, Charleston cucumbers 1@2 # hskt, 
lettuce 75c@1 25 P bbl, onions 1 25@1 75 # 
bbl], peas 1 25@1 50 P 4-bbl bskt, string beans 
75c@1 25 P bu-bskt, Fla tomatoes prime 1 75 
# carrier. 

Wool. 

At New York, although quotations are not 
materially higher the market has a slightly 
steadier undertone. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, potatoes $2 75@3 
®? bbl, cabbages 2@3 P 100, beans 1 40@1 50 B 
bu, asparagus 6@8 P 100 behs, spinach 70@85c 
® bbl, lettuce 1@1 25 # 100 heads, radishes 
75c@150 ® 100 bchs, onions 7ic@1. Live 
chickens 16@18c ®? tb, fowls 9@10c, dressed 
chickens 19@20c, broilers 24@25c, live tur- 
keys 11@12c,dressed 13@14c, strictly fresh eggs 
13c P dz. Rye straw 7@9 P ton, oat 5@54, clo- 
ver hay 5 50@7, timothy 7@9, loose hay 8@10, 
middlings 15@17, cottonseed meal 22@23, 
bran 15@16, rye 60c ® bu, mixed oats 32@35c, 
corn 38@39e. 

At Syracuse, mixed oats 30@35c #P bu, rye 
50c, corn 42c, bran $16G@18 P ton, cottonseed 
meal 22, middlings 16@18, loose hay 8@16, timo- 
thy 8@10, clover 7@9, oat straw 6@8, rye 9@10, 
Good to choice fine unwashed wool 16@20c 
® tb, fine 17c, medium 20@23c, green salted 
hides 64@7ic. Strictly fresh eggs 12@l3c P® 
dz, live chickens 9@10c # ib, fowls 8@9c, tur- 
keys 10@12c, potatoes 85c@1 ¥ bu, beans 1 35 
@1 75, celery 50@60c ® dz bebs, honey 9@1le 
# tb. 





———— 
The Hop Market. 

At New York, prices are only barely steady 
for the class of goods now in market. Heavy 
transactions have cleaned up a good share of 
the fancy stock. The export movement is of 
such a minor character as to be of little mo- 
ment in regulating prices. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 154 
prime, met 
low to medium, si@11 

N Y state, crop of 1896, 4@8 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, — 

rime, 114@13} 
ow to medium, sie10) 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 4@7 
prime, _ 

German, crop of 1897, 33 @40 


Shipments fro:a Cobleskill for week ended 
June 4 were 84 bales; week ended May 28 
were 30 bales by J. E. Domett. During May, 
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98, 44% bales were shipped against 214 corres- 
ponding month last year. 

OrEGoN—Stringing and training hops in’ the 
hop districts are finished and while there are 
some spotted and uneven crops, the outlook 
as a whole is very good. In some yards the 
aphis has , ore and is already doing much 
damage. ere has been very little new 
planting this season. 

During the week ended June 4 there were 
some extensive transactions in hops in which 
both brewers and New York dealers were 
concerned. In all, about 900 bales charged 
hands, fully two-thirds of which was taken 
by the dealers and the balance by brewers. 
The goods were chiefly Pacific coast grown 
and it is hoped this movement will relieve 
the market to some extent. 


GrerMANY—Business in hops is quiet on the 
continent as brewers seem tu be well supplied 
and stocks are about exhausted. Acreage 
returns do not show any material change. 
The weather has been rather unfavorable and 
the white worm has done considerable dam- 
age in some places. Dealers think hops will 
command a reasonable price this season but 
it must be borne in mind that in good grow- 
ing years the acreage is too large. 


In England there seems to be a slightly un- 
settled feeling. Crop reports show a generally 
good condition, although insects are causing 
some trouble in all districts. 


The London quotation on Pacific coast hops 
is 8@17c P tb. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, ronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated b is 
motive and a desire to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French, or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent hag by addressing, with 

stamp, naming this papers . A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 

Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 











Big Reduction 


High 





IN PRICES. 






98 model as illustra- 
OAKWOOD Sis saesnise 3.7. tuvtse 
ne-piece Cranks. Large Star Sprockets. Best hig 
grade Tires. Padded or Hygienic Saddle. None better 


Beat Y aera gh, oo gece ee 


Ne 0 $0 Model. aah Joints, 13 0 
ARU OE nF oeek Reness Wheel andl 


Other Wheels at $13.75, $15 and $19. 
Juvenile Wheels at $7. to $12.50. 
We have the largest and most complete line of Bicycles 
in the U. 8. for Men, Women. Girls and pog* 
snippea anus Cou wit poPags to examine 
hi anywhere . D., e 
No eee in advance. It pays to buy from the 
manufacturers. You save agents and dealers profits 
which means from 85 to $25 on ev wheel — worth 
saving is it not? ONE PROFIT, MAKER te RIDER 
explains it. Prompt shipments guaranteed,we have the 
wheels in stock, thousands of them and thousands more 
ng at the factory. Large Illustrated Catalog 
Write today for Special Offer Address plainly- 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 


162 W. Van Buren Street, Dept. 42 ,Chicago, Ills. 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. . 


*-A-& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. ong quantion 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, N: 

Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free —— 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 

AGO HO SEWRECKING CO. 


*  Postoflies 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 


IS YOUR NAME, iitress* neatiy 


rinted on 125 each, 6%, high cut envelopes and note heads 
3 match; also one pint of best black Ink. All the above 


stamps. Full 
P. SEA WELL, 











sent prepaid for only $1.00, cash or pos 
line of samples for 6 cts. in stamps. 
P. M., Be em, N. C. 





Acaors APARTMENT HOUSE, With stores, 

on a Business Avenue, New York py, to exchange 
for a Country place and Cash. D. OENIX IN- 
GRAHAM & CO., lll Broadway. N. Y. City. 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


A Singular Political Campaign is under 
way in Pennsylvania. The outside public has 
been too preoccupied with the war to realize 
its significance. John Wanamaker con- 
ducted a direct campaign among the voters 
against the Quay element or republican ma- 
chine, which he charged with the most out- 
rageous corruption and inefficiency. It has 
been one of the most merciless exposures ever 
waged, and so effective that at the republican 
state convention last week Quay’s man, Wil- 
liam A. Stone, was nominated for governor 
by only 178 votes compared to 163 for C. W. 
Stone, who received the combined vote of 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


nevertheless 4000 men stepped forward. Na- 
val Constructor Richmond P. Hobson and 
seven men were selected and sent aboard 
the Merrimac, her regular officer!and crew 
being transferred to other ships. Then Hob- 
son coolly steamed straight for the entrance. 
As she came within range the ship was ex- 
posed to a terrific fire and was hit time and 
again, but the daring young officer held to his 
course until the desired position was reached 
and the anchor dropped. Then as she swung 
around her gallant crew left her, first placing 
an interior torpedo that exploded a few min- 
utes later, sinking the ship and so effectively 
blocking the channel that it would take two 
weeks to clear it. Realizing the hopelessness 
of trying to escape under fire Hobson ordered 
his men to row to the Spanish flagship, where 
they surrendered to Cervera, who in recogni- 
tion of their bravery sent a flag of truce to 
Sampson offering to exchange prisoners. 
This will be done at once. Sampson can now 
withdraw leaving one or two ships to prevent 
any attempt at removing the wreck and Cer- 
pg must eventually be starved into surren- 
er. 





Head of the Spanish Spy System.—By a re- 
markably clever piece ot detective work Unit- 


--4 ed States secret service men secured a letter 





Dr 8. C. Swallow. 
MEN OF THE HOUR. 


John Wanamaker. 


the opposition. Whether Mr Wanamaker will 
run as an independent candidate remains to 
be seen. There fare several candidates for the 
democratic nomination, but a strong effort is 
being made among independent republicans, 
independent democrats and prohibitionists to 
unite the democracy and the dissatisfied ele- 
ments in other parties in support of Dr Swal- 
low on the unique platform, ‘‘Thou shall not 
steal.’’ Dr Swallow is the man who received 
119,000 votes as the prohibitionist candidate 
for state treasurer in 1896. Dr Swallow has 
already received the prohibition and independ- 
ent citizens’ nominations, and is one of the 
remarkable reform leaders of the day. The 
contest seems to center around the governor- 
ship. Pennsylvania is unfortunate in usually 
having such an overwhelming party majority 
that office holders are tempted to think they 
can do as they please without regard for the 


people. 


The War Tax Bill has passed the senate and 
been returned to the house for action on the 
senate amendments. The more important of 
these are: Requiring a one-cent stamp to be 
affixed to every ticket sold for a berth in a 
sleeping car or a seat in a parlor car; placing 
an import tax of 10 cents per pound on tea; im- 
posing a yearly tax of $10 on manufacturers 
of ‘‘mixed flour,’’ and requiring paskages of 
mixed flour to be so marked; enlarging the 
scope of the section placing a graded tax on 
proprietary medicines and cosmetics, so as to 
include all articles except food products man- 
ufactured or sold under a patent right or 
trademark; excepting from stamp tax pucka- 

es of newspapers weighing less than 100 

bs sent by express. Mr Morgan of Alabama 
tried to tack on an income tax amendment, but 
it was defeated. 








Havana Fortifications are steadily being 
strengthened and to-day are twice as formida- 
ble as when the war began. New earthworks 
can be seen daily and it is thought that many of 
them have modern quick-firing guns in them. 
Nearly all the new works are going upto the 
east of the city and more than 1000 men are 
working in plain view of the blockading fleet. 
Every day of delay adds to Havana’s resisting 
power. 





Yankee Heroism.—The American collier 
Merrimac now lies sunk across the narrowest 
part of the entrance to Santiago harbor, se- 
curely bottling Admiral Cervera and the 
Spanish squadron and making it possible for 
Admiral Sampson to withdraw the greater 
part of his fleet. The sinking of the Merri- 
mac was a piece of cool daring rarely equaled, 
commanding the admiration of even the ene- 
my. Having decided to block the entrance 
Admiral Sampson called for volunteers to 
take tbe Merrimac in and sink her in posi- 
tion. Exposed to a terrific fire and with the 
probability that a mine would be exploded 
under her before she could reach her position 
the tiuty was apparently certain death, but 


4 from the lodgings of Lieut Carranza in Mon- 


treal in which he admits that he is there as 
the head of the spy system and also says that 
his two best spys have been caught, one at 
Washington and one at Tampa. The letter is 
long and gives Carranza’s views on the pres- 
ent situation, including a plain acknowledg- 
ment of the hopelessness of trying to save 
Cuba. Carranza was a naval attache of 
the Spanish legation at Washington and 
U § officials have felt confident that his 
remaining in Canada was for the purpose 
of spying. Now that they have the proof 
the matter has been called to the attention of 
the British government and Carrauza will un- 
doubedly be forced to leave. 





Commander of the Olympia Dead. — Capt 
Charles V. Gridley, commander of Admiral 
Dewey’s flagship Olympia and one of the he- 
roes of Manila, died at Kobe, Japan, June 4. 
The precise nature of his trouble is not yet 
known, but it is supposed to have resulted 
from the battle at Manila. Advices received 
May 20 stated that Capt Gridley had been 
condemned by a board of medical survey and 
‘‘invalided’’?’ home. He was on his way 
when his death occurred. Capt Gridley was 
one of the most efficient officers in the serv- 
ice and commanded the respect of all with 
whom he came in contact. 





The Debt Statement for May shows an in- 
crease of $19,341,108 due to war expenditures. 
The debt on May 31 stood as follows: In- 
terest bearing debt, $847,367,410; debt on 
which interest has ceased, $1,264,850; debt 
bearing no interest, $384,896,315. Total, $1,233,- 
528,575. The receipts of the government for 
May were $30.074,818 against $29,797,390 for 
the same month last year. The expenditures 
were $47,849,909 against $29,109, 259. 





Two New Buoks., 





THe ART OF HORSE-SHOEING, a Manual for 
Farmers, published by W. R. Jenkins. The 
importance of horse-shoeing in a proper man- 
ner is as a rule not sufticiently appreciated by 
owners of horses, as the injury to feet result- 
ing from faulty shoeing may not be apparent 
atonce, and frequently is not credited 
to its true cause. To shoe a horse properly 
requires not only manipulative skill in the fit- 
ting and nailing on of the shoe, but a careful 
understanding of the structure and functions 
of the foot, as wellasa thorough knowledge 
of the form and variations of the hoof. All 
these various points pertaining to the subdject 
are clearly aud accurately explained and 
amply illustrated in this work, so as to make 
it adapted, not only to the requirements of 
the farmer, but the horse owner and veteri- 
narian as well. Price, $1 postpaid, sold by 
the Orange Judd company. 

AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA OF THE NORTHERN 
Unitep States, Canada. and the British 
possessions from Newfoundland to the paral- 
lel of the southern boundary of Virginia, and 
from the Atlantic ocean westward to the 102d 
meridian. By DrN. L. Britton, director of 
the New York botanical garden, and Hon Ad- 
dison Brown, miesident of the Torrey botanic- 
al club. Vol II, large quarto, 643 pp, cloth. 


illustrated, published by Chas Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. The second volume of this 
superb work comprises the natural families 
from Portulaca to buck bean. As in the first 
volume, all tae recognized species growing 
wild within the adopted area are concisely 
and plainly described and accurately illustrat- 
ed. No similar work has ever beeu attempted 
here,and as an aid and instructor to all lovers 
of plants who desire a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with and knowledge of our native 
flora, it stands unequaled. We are pleased 
to learn that the third and last volume is near- 
ly completed and will soon be ready for de- 
livery. Price per volume, $3. Sold by the 
Orange Judd company. 
cxceaiaailliaiaieae 


Objections to the Township System. 





The coming revolution in rural education, 
editorially discussed in our issue of May 21, 
has brought out a number of letters from per- 
sons who still believe the district system 
preferable to the union of educational work 
under the town system of schools. The ob- 
jections to the new idea may be best summuar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Depreciation of property; decreased val- 
uation of farms in districts where schools are 
closed. 

2. Dislike to send young children to school 
far from home, away from the oversight of 
parents; and to provide a cold lunch for them 
rather than a warm dinner. 

3. Danger to health and morals; children 
obliged to travel too farin cold and stormy 
weather; obliged to walk a portion of the way 
to meet the team, and then to ride to school in 
damp clothing and with wet feet; unsuitable 
conveyance and uncertain driver; association 
with so many children of all classes and con- 
ditions; lack of proper oversight during the 
noon hour. 

4. Insufficient and unsuitable clothing; ex- 
pense to parents of properly clothing their 
children. 

5. Difficulty of securing a proper conveyance 
on reasonable terms, or, ifthe parentis al- 
lowed compensation, of agreeing upon terms 
satisfactory to both parties, parents and town 
officials. 

6. Local jealousy; an acknowledgment that 
some other section of the town has greater 
advantages and is outstripping any other lo- 
cality. 

7. Natural proneness of some people to oh- 
ject to the removal of any ancient landmark 
orto any innovation, however worthy the 
measure or however well received elsewhere. 

The most competent person to answer these 
objections is A. W. Edson, for many years 
agent among rural schools of the Massachu- 
setts board of education. Mr Edson writes: 

The first objection is more imaginary than 
real, for any level-headed man with children 
to be educated will place a higher value on 
the quality of the schools and the school spir- 
it in the community than upon the number 
and accessibility of the schools. Experience 
has demonstrated the fact that property in 
towns committed to this plan has appreciated 
rather than depreciated in value. 

The second and third objections are the 
most serious. It behooves school authorities 
to see that the dangeris reduced to a mini- 
mum. Suitable conveyances covered, should 
be provided, and competent, careful drivers 
selected. Norisks should be taken. During 
the noon hour some teacher should remain 
with the children who carry luncheon. 

The fourth, fifth and sixth objections have 
no real weight. The last one has great influ- 
ence with those people who choose to live, 
move and die as did their ancestors, on the 
theory that this is the last generation, and 
that any special efforts at improvement are 
just so much wore than is wise or necessary. 


More reasons in favor of the township sys- 
tem will follow in a later issue. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest, 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE, 
6. A ScuHoou or Fiso— 


£2.32 & & 2 

i 2.s & s& 5 2 
aa 2 2:2 
ies 2 £ 
O42. £ ta is 
ma 2 eos. 2. 
as 2.50: 2:2 

From 1to3isa fish, from 4 to 5 is a fish, 


from 6 to7 isa fish, from 8to 9 is a fish, 
from 10 to 11 is a fish, from 12 to13 is a fish, 
oom 14 to 15 is a fish, and from 2to 16 is a 

sh. 














Profit in Surplus Fruit. 


A profitable way of converting some of the 
surplus fruit‘on the farm into a salable prod- 
uct lies along the line of jelly making. The 
great mass of city residents are forced to buy 
commercial jellies that im many cases are of 
inferior quality if not. positively injurious to 




















health. Thousands that now go without rath- 
er than buy the questionable coipounds 
shown in many stores, would be glad to pat- 
ronize a brand of pure ‘‘farm-raised’’ jellies, 
put upip attractive shape and bearing the 
imprint of the maker, as a guarantee of excel- 
lence. Make the very best article possible; 
put it up in the most attractive style, and no 
inconsiderable mcome can be derived from 
fruit that is now often practically wasted. 
Such products are taken in many instances by 
women’s exchanges. 


The Abuse of Patchwork. 
MRS J. W. WHEELER. 





The mission of patchwork, as I understand 
it, is to teach little girls how to sew, and 
give pleasing employment to the dear wrinkled 
grandma-hands that do not like to be idle 
long atatime. There may be other times 
when making patehwork is not a crime,— 
when the family are all served and mended 
up, when there is no:sick neighbor or little 
children that need a helping hand, in fact, 
when one has arrived at the place where she 
has absolutely nothing to do and is in 
danger of dying from ennui. And yet, some 
ofthe most popular ladies’ magazines de- 
vote whole pages to patchwork patterns and 
one frequently sees women in their sober 
senses buying new print, cuttingit up and 
sewing it together again. Strange, isn’t it? 

T have come to believe that patchwork pos- 
sesses a weird fascination for both young 
and old, and would warn mothers not to be 
over-zealous. Probably my experience is 
identical with that of many others. Im ac- 
cordance with the time-honored custom, I 
was set at patchwork on my fifth birthday, 
and when I was twelve or thirteen had 
‘*pieced up’’ twelve quilt-tops. I was very 
content to do it, and would sit for hours 
over the bright squares, especially when 
running a race with a little friend on that 
most alluring pattern known as the nine- 
hundred-and-ninety-nine-und-no-two-alike. In 
looking backward Iam convinced that those 
tumblers, Irish-chains, stars, etc, etc, were 
largely responsible for the frequent head- 
aches, the weak stomach and many other 
ailments peculiar to puny childhood; they 
kept me from many a healthful romp im the 
open air, for most of the patehwork was 
done during the semi-weekly half holidays 
and the long summer vacation, and as for 
learning to sew, I did that upon my first 
quilt. Had a part of the time been devoted to 
out-of-door exercise and the other half to 
more practical work, darning, setting patches, 
mending rips, etc, all so necessary in com- 
mon everyday life, the result would have 
been far more satisfactoty all around. 

Have these quilt-tops been useful? No in- 
deed! When i reached womanhkhvod and be- 
gan preparations tor my own home, I had 
learned that large heavy comforters were 
neither comfortable nor hygienic, but as a mat- 
ter of economy, I made up the patchwork. 
Some of these have been given away, others 
occupy valuable closet-room. As itis, I use 
blankets almost entirely and some day I may 
become desperate and ship the whole array of 
patchwork to someone who wants it more 


TABLE TALE 








than I,—then, I shall feel free to indulge in 
some truly comforters of dainty-tinted cheese 
cloth and figured silkoline, light, warm and 
pretty, not those ugly, heavy misnomers that 
always give one bad dreams. 

Why not (after the smal! maid has mastered 
the art of seaming and backstitching), allow 
her to work upon holders, hem a dish-wiper, 
make an apron, ete, oceasionally, instead of 
piling up a quantity of quilts and comforters 
she may never need, and judging from some 
of the trousered small boys one sees, neither 
their mother nor sisters ever learned the good 
old art of neat patehing. If it is a question of 
economy, let them gather berries, nuts, ever- 
greens and arbutus to sell and have them save 
the money for their ‘‘fitting-out.”’ It will be 
far better for their health and they cam buy 
bona fide comforts, downy blankets and per- 
haps an eider-down puff,which will be a “‘joy 
forever.”” 


a 

Souree of Comfort and Health.—Too many 
farmers are careless in the matter of house 
and bedroom vrentilation and toilet arrange- 
ments. Comfort and health would be largely 
conserved by indoor ventilation when cool 
weather prevails without, while a comfortable 
mattress and blankets instead of a feather bed 
and quilts would so improve the quality of 
refreshing sleep as to make it indeed ‘‘tired 
nature’s sweet restorer.’ More attention to 
proper bathing than the house sink affords is 
not only a requirement of decency but it isa 
habit that pays well in comfort, health and 
general satisfaction.—[C. W. Van Bantvoord. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Battles Fought Everywhere.—We are so apt 
to come to the eity armed to the teeth with 
rej‘idice and suspicions, and spend our time 
ooking for snares and pitfalls, contidence 
women and xg mana men, instead of re- 
membering that ‘‘every man is immortal,’’ 
that nine-tenths of the people we rub against 
areas good as ourselves and maybe five- 
tenths are better. I[ reluctantly admit that so 
far I haven’t seen reason to change this mod- 
est (?) estimate. I’ve seen dozens of men 
give their seats in the street cars to women 
and I’ve seen dozens of women acknowledge 
the courtesy. ‘‘There’s a seat down there,’’ 
said the conductor. ‘‘Let me take your bun- 
dle.’’ No one could have aceused the man in 
this instance of toadying to youth, beauty or 
wealth. ‘‘Is it not beautiful, the magnanimi- 
ty of our marines in the moment of victory,’’ 
said an elderly lady, who stood near me 
looking at the pictures of our admirals and 
our fleet moving on a miniature sea in the 
window ofa Mth street’ shop. ‘‘Where is 
there such another nation that knows how to 
use its power so humanely, where every ereed 
is respected and every body is respectful. 
Just take New York city and see how courte- 
ous and kind the people are to the stranger, 
the foreigner, the nation’s enemies who ure 
within its gates. *Tis beautiful.*’ ‘I'wo regi- 
ments went out yesterday, one under Colonel 
Fred Grant. I applied Rev Charles Eaton’s 
last Sunday sermon to those who had sadly 
bidden=them God speed. ‘‘The young men 
who stay at home from the war muy show as 
much patriotism as those who go. When they 
take a position which they believe to be right, 
act upon a principle they believe, in the face 
of popular opposition, they are heroes.’’ I 
saw a woman behind a glove counter greatly 
distressed about some slight error which she 
insisted was not of her making and for which 
she feared she would be ‘‘doeked.’’ ‘‘I am 
not well,’’ said she, as she apologized te me 
fora delay in producing my change. ‘‘I 
haven’t been for a week, and everything 
seems so hard.’’ ‘‘The gentieman distinctly 
told you he wauted black and you’ve given 
him blue,’’ said the incensed ffoor walker, in 
a certain store. ‘‘I thought it was black,’’ 
said No 10. ‘*‘¥ou are notto think here.’’ 
No 10 answered not. In that light I could not 
for the life of me see the blue of it. ‘‘There 
was a great hattle fought last night,’’ an- 
nouneed a well-known Spanish-American 
lawyer the other morning in the office of his 
New York hotel. ‘‘With what resuli?’’ asked 
ascore of voices. He then told of a gallant 
Spanish victory over superier numbers, of the 
routing of the enemy. ‘‘ Where was it fought?’’ 
asked the proprietor as some _ hissed. 
‘“‘Upstairs in my room. I vanquished a_- host 
of bed bugs.’’ So there are battles fought in 
the daily grind of competition, behind the 
counter and in city hotel chambers.—{Evan- 
geline. 


Hard Choosing.—I don’t know but I have 
waited too late for my vote in the baby con- 
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test, but if it. gets there time enough I have 
pieked out No 133 and wish she was mine. 
My baby is 20 and all [I have They all 
leoked so nice I had hard werk to pick out 
only one of them. My busband said would 
give me 10 cents if would tell him how 
many times I had looked them over.—|Mrs 
Edgar Vandenburgh. 

Inspiration of a Pleasant Home.—My 
thoughts are always pleasant of my child- 
hood’s home. There were no unkind words, 
no useless bickeri but an atmosphere of 
love pervaded the whole. How much the 
mother influences and molds the mind of the 
ehilé. How often itis the mother who in- 
stills strong prineiples im the mind of her 
ehild. How the teachings of the home are re- 
produeed in other homes, and how influences 
which had been thrown around the children 
in the home have been felt in many 
places outside the home. Love in the home 
should be the prevailing element. There 
should be oneness of doy, oneness of sorrow, 
always helpfulmess. r homes should be 
reating places for those who labor to provide 
fer the wants of its inmates. And while the 
father should be tenderly cared for, the 
mother, who is usually the greater burden- 
bearer of the family, should receive thoughtful 
attention from the others of the family. Chil- 
dren sheuld be taught to love their home and 
that the greater interests of life were centered 
there. A man who goes out frum a pleasant 
home to his work in the morning is better 
equipped to bear the burden and toil of the 
day than is the man who goes forth irritated 
and annoyed. It seems to me it is a mistake 
to allow children ta be~peevish and cross. 
Much of this is habit. Break up these habits 
and secure the peace of the home and the 
well-being of the child. I wish every home 
might be a sort of heaven on earth, « place 
where the members were thoughtful for each 
other, kind, tender-hearted and forgiving. 
We do not think how soon there may he a va- 
cant place at our table, a vacant chair in our 
home circle, a familiar step no more heard 
entering the door.—[Aunt Mollie. 


No Light and Life.—That we find so few 
good readers, even among our best-educated 
people (so-called),is astanding reflection upen 
the teaching and the metheds im use in our 
schools and colleges of 7 2 It is rarely 
weever hear a really well-read piece of 
either prose or poetry in pulpit, on the plat- 
form orin the home circle. The most we get 
from the best executed piece of real literary 
merit is an indistinet, monotonous jumble of 
words. There is neither life nor light beam- 
ing out from the page, kindling and sparkling 
along every line. The whole performance is 
dead and cold through and through. No 
wonder there are so many people who retuse 
to subscribe for papers and magazines, as | 
have never had a single glimpse of the gl 
beauties of good reading. Out of over ope 
hundred teachers who attended a teachers’ 
institute some time ago, it was found thats 
large majority of them do not read any paper 
whatever devoted to their ealling, conse- 
quently their daily work must be common- 
place, lifeless drudgery. The children in their 
schools see this and soon fall into the same 
old ruts with the teacher, and ga pludding 
along life’s dull path without even e¢ 
a single echo from the hilltops of light 
life. It is an absolute crime to consign nbat- 
urally bright and hopeful boys and girls to @ 
life-long struggle along these sodden vales, 
where the immortal mind is left to prey upon 
its own vitals and finally consume every God- 

iven aspiration to be and useful. A 
ome without books and papers and 
good reading is a dreary desolation, and men- 
tal starvation is plainly stamped on every 
face ond. feature in all such homes.—[D. Reid 
arker. 


, Please say to the readers who desire infor- 
mation about Angora cats that I would like 
each one to inclese two letter stamps to pay 
for postage, paper and envelopes. Only two 
out of seven who have written have sent a 
stamp. I have no eats to sell now.—/ Allie L. 
Nay, West Peterboro, N H 

Mrs J. L. O., we can’t tell you definitely 
how to sell surplus fruit products mor w 
exchanges would buy them, as the conditions 
of sueeess vary in different sections and each 
exchange has its own a EE commis- 
sion, etc. The exchanges in your state (Ili- 
nois) are at 299 Wabash ave, Chicago, orth 
Park street, Decatur, 317 West State street, 
J "ania 227 South Sth street, Spring- 
field. 
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Grandpa invited Dorothy to go with him to 
feed the chickens the morning after her ar- 
rival on the farm. On her return to the house 
she inquired shyly, ‘‘Grandpa, do all hens 
eat with thesr nozes?”’ 
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THREE OF OUR 


EVENINGS AT HOME 





“ROUGH RIDERS” 


They are not off for the Cuban war, but are three of our young folks (including Collie, 
who 1s half Scotch and half Shepherd) out for a frolic on horseback. Every Monday morning 
Collie is on hand to go with his master to carry the clothes. He sits un the wagon seat and his 


master puts the reins around his neck, and he is very much interested. 


The photograph from 


which this engraving was made was taken with a homemade camera. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Joke on Mr Hawk. 


ANNIE D. HAMILTON. 





‘*There,’’ mamma said fervently. ‘‘I do 
hope these little tuff balls will have a 
chance to grow up before a miserable hen 
hawk spies them out!’’ She set one little yel- 
low chick after another down on the soft clo- 
ver patch and brought out old Mother Biddy 
to take care of them. But the very best and 
carefulest Mother Biddy in the world can’t 
always save her baby from that great, terri- 
ble, swooping thing that pounces down on it 
all in a flash! 

Hen hawks had bothered poor mammaa 
great deal that season. First one little yel- 
low brood and then another little brown brood 
had been sadly broken up, until only a few 
lonesome little fellows were putting on their 
feather coats out in the barnyard. This lit- 
tle brood was the last one hatched and the 
very, very choicest one. Mamma said every 
baby in it was worth quite a lot of money. 

**There, scamper away, little chick-a-bids, 
and mind you keep your little weather-eyes 
out for swooping, pouncing things up in the 
air!’’ said she, ‘‘and the minute you see one, 
run—run—run for Mother Biddy’s feather 
bed!’? Then mamma went in and Tillie 
came out. She was raising chickens too, only 
hers didn’t grow a bit or shed tbeir cunning 
little yellow dresses for feather coats. Tillie’s 
chickens were made with wire backbones and 
legs, and when you set them down on the 
clover patch, how they didn’t scurry away! 

Tillie set one down now. He was as big 
—or as little—and every bit as yellow and 
fluffy as mamma’s chickens and he looked 
like an own cousin without any ‘‘removes!’’ 
His first name was Flyffy and his last name 
(the family name) was Duff. 

**There, Fluffy Duff, you stay right straight 
here an’ catch a angle worm for dinner,’’ 
commanded Tillie’s sweet little voice, ‘‘an’ 
get ’quainted with mamma’s chickies.’’ 

An hour ortwo afterward mamma heard a 
squawking and clucking and hurried to the 
door just in time to ‘‘shoo’’ a great hawk 
away from the clover patch. But before he 
went ,though he was frightened nearly out of 
his wits (mamma ‘‘shoo-ed’’ so loud), he 
snatched upatiny yellow thing and sailed 
away with itin his claws. 

**There’s one gone so soon!’’ groaned poor 
mamma, running out with Tillie at her heels. 

**One, two, three,—why, no, they’re all 
here. Here’s ten.’”?’ Then mamma counted all 


over again. There were ten tiny yellow things 
left! ‘‘Oh, oh, it was Fluffy Duff—it was 
Fluffy Duff,’’ Tillie cried in horror. And it 
was 22 minutes by mamma’s clock before she 
could see any joke in it at all. Then Tillie 
laughed. ‘‘It was a reg’lar joke on that hen 
hawk, mamma!’’ she said. ‘‘It served him 
*xactly right, didn’t it? An’ [ guess when 
he’s eaten through Fiuffy Dufft’s bones, he’ll 
wish he hadn’t!’’ 


The Red, White and Blue. 


In the making of our banner, 

Was there meaning in each hue} 
Was the blood-red stripe of courage 

Meant to lead the white and blue? 
And the white, as sign of pureness, 

There for all the world to view, 
Meant to be the guiding pillar 

In between the red and blue? 
While the last, an open promise 

That all rulings would be true, 
Joining justice to the union, 

To the red and white, the blue. 


Making thus a noble banner, 
That will lead our columns through, 
Courage, purity and wisdom, 
Giorious red, white and blue. 


I 
Among Ourselves. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR, 


The Tablers (in reply to J. W. O.) are the 
girly and boys whose letters are printed in 
The Young Folks’ Table. As 
J. W. O. can judge from the 
letters, these are wide-awake 
young people, for the most part 
members of our’ subscribers’ 
families. No admission is 
charged to our Table, and there 
is no red tape. Write a letter, 
and ifthe Editor deems it of 
general interest it will be 








printed. 


Will High School Girl No 1 kindly forward 
to the Y F Ethe photograph of herself and 
her sister? Through a mistake it was sent to 
her address. 


a 

A Boy in Taney Co, Mo, killed a deer the 
other day with a marble. Having exhausted 
his supply of shot he put a *“‘taw’’ in his gun, 
and saw a deer shortly afterward, which died 
with the marble in its vitals. 





Never bear more than one kind of trouble 
etatime. Some people bear three kinds—all 
they have had, all they have now, and all 
they expect to have.—[E. E. Hale. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


I Notice that some one anxious to get his 
name in the paper has, like the good Samari- 
tan, stopped with us mercifully to tender 
to a glaring defect in. my prize compo- 
sition in a recent number. It is curious that 
Mr B should be the only one of the paper’s 
thousands of readers to note this error in 
time. In getting my data for the essay, I 
searched Ridpath for the facts and read that 
two different encounters between Sheridan 
and Early occurred on Sept 19 and Oct 19 of 
the same year. Thus, as I did not copy my 
essay direct from the history, it is not so sur- 
prising as it might be that I got the date 
mixed. Nevertheless I am sorry that I doubt- 
less was the cause of throwing the Y F E 
out of his job by such an inexcusable blun- 
der. Perhaps we will both have to apply our- 
selves closely to history in order to attain to 
the dizzy hights which my _ critic has already 
in his yowsh (we have no doubt) climbed to. 
It is only justice that you should print the 
explanation so that my friends will not force 
me into ‘‘innocuous desuetude.’’—[L. T. 
Briggs, Wayneport, N Y. 











Letter Circle Reports.—Jennie M. Tiffany, 
secretary of Circle 14, writes: ‘‘The letters 
have now made the entire circuit twice. 
They were very interesting indeed. The cir- 
cle consists of five farmers’ sons, four farm- 
ers’ daughters, one lawyer’s daughter anda 
dental student.’’ No 11 of Circle 21, organized 
two months ago, says the letters have not 
reached her yet. Can some one explain? 


Why Boys Are Silent.—So the girls are call- 
ing us boys lazy, bashful and stupid, are 
they? A girl will cail a boy lazy because he 
refuses to wash dishes or sweep the floor,or do 
some other thing which is really girls’ 
work. Now perhaps that boy has been work- 
ing out of doors and is tired. Otherwise I 
don’t know why he should refuse to help. I 
have three sisters and wash dishes nearly 
one-fourth of the time. They call us bashful 
because we do not say much. What isthe 
reason of our silence? Because we do not 
have achuance to ship ina word edgewise. 
Everyone knows that a girl can put the fast- 
est talking-machine ever invented to blush 
and not half try. As to being stupid, I think 
**there are others.’’ I once saw a statement 
of one of our Tablers who thought girls had 


Free—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


DisorvERs of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel,Pain in the 
Back, Female Complaints, 
UrinaryDisorders, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is 
found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Surve, called 
by botanists, the piper me- 
§ thysticum, from the Ganges 
: river, East India. It = 

ibis the extraordinary recoré 
Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, : air ag 
bore .., Of 1200 hospital cures in 30 
a Se See days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. John H. Watson, testifies in the New York 
World, that it saved him from the edge of the grave 
when dying of Kidney disease. The venerable Mr. 
Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshire, at the 
age of eighty-five, gratefully writes of his cure of 
Dropsy, swelling of the feet, and Kidney and Blad- 
der disease by the Kava-Kava Shrub. Many ladies 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. + i 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you Will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure ge No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this -aper 


LOWEST—$35 HIGHEST 
rice at which we are selling wheels. 
A\" We always a stock of at least 
YE) 2000 BICYCLES vsutaeccs 


r iy makes. Catalogue sent free. Wheels 


. shipped C.O.D. subject to full exam- 
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ten times as much sense as boys. If I wasa 
girl I would never have said anything like 
that, because if they have so much morel 
wonder where they keepit? Ifthey never 
use it we may as well say they haven’t got 
it. Mau was made before woman, theretore 
he ought to have more sense by virtue of ex- 
perience. The only thing in favor,of the woui- 
en is that they are the latest invention, the 
crowning triumph of personal beauty and 
what might be called the sunlight of a man’s 
life. I don’t think girls put all their time on 
their faces any more than some boys I know. 
I know that when I expect to enter the pres- 
ence of ladies I like to look my best and 
so I suppose girls like to appear well in the 
presence of gentlemen. I know I like the so- 
ciety and company ofa pretty and neat-look- 
ing girl. Ilive onafarm of 114 acres and 
have plenty of work. I think Y F E might 
come and see me. It is only a good after- 
noon’s drive up to where I live. ow many 
persons can a dumb person entertain? He 
can jes’ tickle eight(gesticulate). Hoping the 
boys will help hold up thei: end,I will 
close.—[Massa Chusetts’ Mascot. 





Old, Old Graves.—I was nine years of age 
last December. Ilike tu work and go to 
school very much, but school is out now. 
We have about 100 little chickens. I hope the 
Y F E will come to visit me. The iast ex- 
amination I took I passed and was promoted 
into the fifth grade. There is a graveyard near 
our farm, with graves over 100 years old.— 
| Buckeye Boy. 





Up in the Nineties.—I ama boy 13 years, 
and will goin the high school this year. I 
am 5 ft4intalland weigh 140 pounds. In 
examination my general average was 95. In 
every study except penmanship I stood in the 
90’s, but I am a poor writer and I only stood 
83 in penmanship. My grandmother has over 
200 chickens, which I help her keep. She is 
going to give me some little chickens to raise 
for myself this summer. I wish some of the 
girls would send their pictures to be put in 
the paper, as w® boys would like to see how 

ou look. I would like to know if Mr Editor 

as nxt agg and girls.—[ Wall G. Christy. 
t#~- No, Mr Editor has none. 


A Good Guess.—I have read the letters with 
so much interest, I thought I would write 
one too. Ah! Mr Editor, you can’t deceive 
me. That picture is yourself and—well, I 
will say Madeline. Is it not? I tive ona 
farm of 40 acres, 44 miles east of town. I don’t 
see why some more of the boys don’t send in 
their photos. [am 17 years old. I like to 
go to schoo] but I like music better. I can 
play on the organ and am taking lessons on 
the violin now. Tulip, my oe cents, the last 
year, were not below 90. received 993 in 
civil government, in each of my last exami- 
nations. I am a member of one of the circles 
and I think the Y F E is very kind to make 
us such a pleasant way of corresponding. I 
wcnder who Northwest Missouri Farmer Boy 
is? We are going to have lots of fruit in this 
part of Missouri this year. So, ifthe Y F E 
will come to our house, he can have all the 
fruit he wants to eat.—{Northwest Missouri 
Farmer Girl. 


A ‘‘Boss’”’ Girl.—I think the picture in the 
issue of May 2lis the Y F Eand Madeline. 
Am TI right? Say, boys, how many of you 
can wash dishes, sweep, make beds, dust, etc? 
I can. A minister’s wife once told meI was 
just a ‘‘ boss girl.’’ Yes, and I have made 
bread and cake, and donghnuts too. Silly 
= and silly boys, they are about equally 

ivided, I think. Well, girls, send your pho- 
tos first. We boys are bashful, you know. 
How does The Other Girl expect a fellow to 
callif she doesn’t tell him where she lives? 
So please send your addressin next letter to 
the table. Say, boys, take Tulip’s advice and 
send your photos. I will send mine some 
day.—[The Other Fellow. 


A Modél Way for Skunks.—If a skunk has 
been troubliug the hens’ nests, this is the 
model way to catch him: First you must set 
the trap for him at night, then lie a-bed the 
next morning and let the hired; man go out 
first. He will endeavor to release Mr Skunk, 
whom he finds struggling in the trap. First 
he covers him with a mealsack, that not be- 
ing enough, he gets two more, then a flour 
barrel is brought upon the scene of action, for 
what use itis hard to tell. After a great 
deal of time and trouble the victim is caged, 
and when you finally. arrive onthe field of 
action, this is what you will see: Three large 
bags lying about, an empty trap, one empty 
flour barrel, and a box three by two feet, cove 
ered with six-foot cleats, securely spiked on, 
which contains the captive which is to be 
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kept as a pet, but you speedily take it into the 
field and end its trials with powder and lead. 
I suppose this is the model way of catching 
skunks. Anyhow,it is the way a certain young 
man in a Vermont town used.—[L. U. 
Whitney. 


Wanted, a Portrait.—I think the Y FE 


would enjoy coming to see me asI do not live 
far from the Mohawk river, and we could get 
a boat and go on the river and fish. Leonard 
T. Briggs ongbt not to have had any fear of 
being putin the baby contest, as he looks 
much larger than the babies. I should like 
to see The Other Fellow’s picture in the 
paper. —[New York High School Girl. 


The Hero of New Orleans. —I am very fond of 
history and have read the history of Eugland, 
France, Germany and Switzerland. I amalso 
fond cf studying the history of my country. 
I think Andrew Jackson one of the bravest men 
I ever read of. Atthe battle of New Orleans 
Jackson had but a few trained soldiers when 
he heard of the English fleet coming. He 
gathered a small army of slaves and farmers, 
most of whom had never seen a battle, and 
built earth on the Mississippi river. But there 
were some lakes back of the city. Through 
these the fleet sailed and Jackson was obliged 
to leave his earthworks and gotothe other 
side of the city. There he fought for a while 
and then drew back and madea breastwork 
of cotton. The English charged desperately 
again and again, but were obliged to return 
to their ships a badly beaten army. It was 
this victory that gave Jackson the name of 
the ‘‘ Hero of New Orleans.’’ I live in South 
Dakota and am 13 years old.—{Hermann 
Cordes. 





Ryth’s Adventure.—Have any of the Tablers 
ever ridden on a handcar? I rode 20 miles 
on one all at one time, and I like to, but I do 
not like te wash dishes, and I like to get out 
of mamma’s reach as well as Flossy Lewis 
does. I do not like to help wash or scrub, but 
I have it to doall the same. I can knit lace or 
crochet it, and I knit me some mittens last 
winter. Are there any of you Tablers who are 
a - (12) who can knit mittens?——([Miss 

uth. 





Give Us the Story, Emma.—Do you know 
what I thought when I read your offer to tell 
another story, Mr Editor? No? Well, thinks 
I, wouldn’t I like to tell them one though, 
about a girl named Emma, who had a great 
longing for an autoharp, and about that same 
girl named Emma who had an unexpected 
and exciting ride on atrain, not a lecomo- 
tive. I feel that mine would toe the mark 
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with yours, Mr Editor, torinterest. And 
now that war is upon us and Uncle Sam is 
winning ail the battles, I have grown bumor- 
ously poetical on the subject: 


There is an old uncle by the name of Sam, 

The Spaniards took him to be a clam. 

‘*He is far too peaceful for us,’’ say they, 

‘*Come on, let’s tease him! Away, away!’’ 

So away they go and the first they do 

Is to blow one of his ships into Hullahaloo. 

And now the sleeping clam, to their surprise, 

Is making them open very wide their eyes, 

For aggressive Spain will never gain 

var ane Sam’s children remember the 
Maine. 


I see the Y F E likes flowers. I wish he and 
the Tablers could see our garden in the morne 
ing, especially when the birds are singing 
gayly all around, and the humming birds are 
poised gracefully in the sunshine along the 
flowers, with the sun making rainbow colors 
of their backs. Call that unknown lassie of 
a picture Miss Pleasant.—[Emma Fair- 
anks. 


What the Baby Says.—I am eight years old 


and go to school. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Evers. My papa has an evaporator and we 
make maple syrup and sugar. We have a lot 
of lambs and one pet sheep named Totsan: 
I have a dear littie cousin named Addie May. 
She will tell what the lambs say, also the 
pigs and the cows, but when they ask her 
what the baby says, she replies, ‘‘Baby has 
dota new dess.’’ I go to Sunday school 
every Sunday.—[Fleda Phillips. 





Wholesome Recreation evil 


thoughts. 


Cure 
Consti- 
pation 


and you cure its consequences. These are 
some of the consequences of constipation < 
Biliousness, loss of appetite, pimples, sour 
stomach, depression, coated tongue, night- 
mare, palpitation, cold feet, debility, diz- 
ziness, weakness, backache, vomiting, 
jaundice, piles, pallor, stitch, irritability, 
nervousness, headache, torpid liver, heart- 
burn, foul breath, sleeplessness, drowsi- 
ness, hot skin, cramps, throbbing head. 


Ayer’s 
Pill 


Dr. J. C. Ayer’s Pills are a specific for 
all diseases of the liver, stomach, and 
bowels. 


“T suffered from constipation which as- 
sumed such an obstinate form that I feared 
it would cause a stoppage of the bowels. 
‘After vainly trying various remedies, I be- 
igan to take Ayer’s Pills. Two boxes effected 


@ complete cure.” — esis te 
. BURKE, » Me. 


“For eight years I was afflicted with 
constipation, which became so bad that the 
doctors could do no more for me. Then I 
began to take Ayer’s Pills, and soon the 
bowels recovered their natural action.” 

WM. H. DeELAUCETT, Dorset, Ont. 


THE PILL THAT WILK, 


RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, to 
introduce anew discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees, fences and bridges 


throughout town and country; steady employment; com- 
mission or salary; $65 PER MONTH AND EX- 
PENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited 
in any bank at start if desired. Write for particulars. 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y- 


conquers 












Are a Sure Cure 
for Constipation 
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Won in One Minute. 


By C. L. G. 


INGULAR as it may seem, 
there are yet some startling 
occurrences of the civil war 
remaining untold, and 
some of which had much 
to do with the termination 
of the struggle in 1865. 
The following incident, re- 
lated to the writer recent- 
ly by one of the ofticers 

participating,may justly be termed the short- 
est struggle of the four long years of war, be- 
ing fought and won in just one minute,and in 
itself being the very beginning of the surren- 
der of Lee’s army at Petersburg. Said the nar- 
rator: 

One of the most daring night attacks dur- 
ing the civil war took place near Petersburg, 
Va, onthe night of July 17, 1864. On the 
night of the 16th General Burnside, with the 
Ninth corps, attacked the Confederates near 
Petersburg but was repulsed with heavy loss. 
Another attack was agreed upon. One of 
the strungest points in the Confederate line 
was that surrounding the house of a Mr 
Shand. The very nature of the lay of the land 
rendered it well-nigh impregnable. The house 
stood in the center of a V-shaped tongue of 
land. Two hundred feet in front was a ravine, 
twenty-five feet deep, with a brook running 
north. About the same distance west was an- 
other ravine and brook, the two joining forty 
rods in the rear of the house. A Confederate 
brigade held this tongue of land, entrenched 
behind earthworks, and with two batteries of 
four guns euch to support the infantry. 

The main line of breastworks was along 
the edge of the ravine east of the house. 
South, and on ‘higher ground, was a redan 
with two guns which enfiladed the ravine. 
General Burnside decided if he could get 
troops into position unperceived, he could 
take the tongue of land, break the Confed- 
erate line and compel them to evacuate their 
position. Several attempts had been made 
by the Second corps to break the line, but in 
every instance it failed. This had served 
mainly as a warning to the Confederates and 
they had doubly strengthened their position, 
and another movement, if a failure, would 
mean a fearful sacrifice of Federal troops. 
Nutwithstanding this fact, 
determined to make a third and last attempt, 
and to General Potter was assigned the work 
of making the assault. 

The battle was planned for the night, and 
it was past the midnight hour of July 17 when 
Gen Potter led his men down intw the ravine. 
The soidiers were divested of everything ex- 
cept their accoutrements and clothing, and 
stealthily moved forward, not a command giv- 
en or word spoken above a whisper. The de- 
tails of the assault had been carefully marked 
out, and in order that no mistake should oc- 
cur, every oOfficer’s watch had been regulated 
to the second. The federal troops reached 
the ravine close to the Confederate pickets, 
then moved south, keeping close under the 
bank, and not twenty steps distant from the 
picket rifle pits of the enemy. 

The night was damp and the atmosphere 
heavy, so that the troops were enabled to get 
into position without making a sound to warn 
the Confederates of what was going on. In 
Gen Potter’s division were two brigades, the 
one commanded by Gen Grifiin, on the right 
of the line, and composed of the llth New 
Hampshire, 17th Vermont, 12th New Hamp- 
shire and 32d Maine regiments; the one on the 
left of the line under commaud of Gen John 1. 
Curtin, a nephew of Gov A. G. Curtin and 
composed of six regiments, namely, 36th 
Massachusetts, 45th and 48th Pennsylvania, 
7th Rhode Island, 12th New York and 58th 
Massachusetts. The troops were worn down 
with hard marching and almost continuous 
fighting for the previous two months, having 
just arrived from City Point, but they took 
their positions without flinching. 

The officers kept their eyes glued to their 
watches, and at15 minutes past 30 ’clock, 
the time agreed upon for the assault, the word 
was silently passed along tbe column. Twen- 
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ty paces, a spring up the bank of the ravine 
would land the men by the Confederate 
pickets,and then fifty paces further to the muz- 
zles of the Confederate guns. ‘‘All ready,’’ 
was whispered, and the column rose from the 
ground as one man. Nota gun-lock clicked, 
the bayonet was to do the work. The lines 
swelled up the ravine like the waves of the 
sea. The top was reached when one wild 
cheer rang out on the night air. There were 
a few straggling shots from the Confederate 
picket line, four flashes of light from the 
Confederate cannon at Shand’s house, two 
more from the redan and one volley from 
the infantry. But nothing could check that 
daring charge. 

On it went to the breastworks, over them, 
seizing the enemy’s guns and creating confu- 
sion and consternation on all sides. It is 
needless to say that all of the Confederates 
able to do so, tied in terror before that fear- 
ful rush. When victory was assured, the time 
was just 16 minutes past three, or only one 
minute from the time the word of command 
had been given to make the assault. In that 
time the Federal troops had captured six 
guns, 650 prisoners, 1500 muskets and four 
stands of colors, with a loss of only fifty killed 


and wounded. The Confederate line was brok- 
en, compelling Lee to abandon the ground 
he had held so tenaciously. Itis safe to say 
that no other engagement during the war, 
with so many men engaged, as the aggregate 
on both sides was over 20,000, in quickness of 
time and overwhelming results, ever equaled 
that night attack of Griffin’s and Curtin’s 
brigades, and yet, surprising as it does seem, 
in all the official records of the late rebel- 
lion, in Gen Meade’ reports, officially or un- 
officially, no mention of any kind . whatever 
was ever made of this, the shortest battle of 
the civil war, and the story of which is now 
given for the first time to the public. Its 
correctness, however, can be attested by many 
of those participating who are yet alive. Gen 
Griffin still lives, while Gen Curtin is now, 
and has been since the close of ‘the war, a 
resident of Bellefonte, Pa, and can speak for 
the truth of the above. Speaking of Gen Cur- 
tin, that gentleman has more than the cursory 
individual interest in the present war with 
Spain, as his son, Roland I. Curtin, who is a 
grandnephew of the ‘‘old war governor,’’ is 
now an ensign on board the Wasp of the US 
navy and stationed with the blovkading 
squadron surrounding Cuba. 













LIVING AND LOWING. 


On the Train. 
MARY DE WITT. 





There was a time when to go traveling 
with my children was a possibility not to be 
thought of. I had always said I would never 
attempt it. I recollected such scenes in rail- 
road cars; public spankings, uncurbed temper 
of mother and children, howls that were 
ear-splitting and vociferous pow-wows that 
would have driven even an Indian from the 
cars. Last summer I hired a nurse and 
bade the little folks good-bye while I went 
for a fortnight’s visit to the old home. There 
how I longed forthem! A hundred times a 
day something occurred that I wished the 
children could see. 

During my return journey we stopped at 
the first small depot to take on four pas- 
sengers, a sweet-faced mother and three little 
ones, with an uncommonly large  valise. 
The brakeman suggested it going in the bag- 
gage car, but the father, who carried one 
small maid in his arms, ordered it put beside 
them. He turned over two seats to face each 
other, then kissed each eager face and the 
sweet young mother, who had none of the 
cvareworn, peevish expression one sees among 
women who go traveling with the family. 
She looked as if she enjoyed the prospect of 
the long day’s ride. It was7in the morning 
and I heard the conductor tell her she would 
reach her destination at6pm. After taking 
off her hat and cape ske relieved the little 
folks of their things. Everything was put 
away safely overhead and the children, in 
their plain, unstarched, pretty ginghams 
looked thoroughiy comfortable. 

For the first hour they were perfectly 
happy in their seats by the window watch- 
ing the train speed past pretty villages, farm- 
yards, cows, horses, bicyclists or grouns of 
children in the fields. Everything afforded 
them amusement and their mother sat by, 
calmly knitting a bright-colored cap that one 
of the tribe would possibly wear the next 
winter. At last the wonderful outdoor world 
began to grow tiresome, the sun was glaring 
in hotly and one little girl turned to ask 
mother, ‘‘ What shall we do now? We’ve seen 
everything outside the train.’’ 

‘*What would you like, dearest?’’ she asked. 

‘‘What’s the matter with the new story 
book you bought yesterday?’’ asked the 
sturdy young urchin, who ten nutes ago 
had been in raptures over 4 horse galioping 
about a field. 

‘*Do you all say yes to that?’’ she asked, 
as she put her knitting away with the hats 
overhead. 

**Yes,’’ came in an eager shout, and present- 
fy she was making a snuggery of the plush- 
covered seats with an armful of things she 
brought from the plump valise. A small, 
well-strapped bundle disclosed five pillows 
covered with bright cotton stuffs. The 
window shades were drawn down closely, the 
large valise was pressed into service as a sup- 
port for small feet, then the storybook was 
opened. The mother’s voice was low but 
clear, and amid the noise of a rushing train 
I could hear every word of a wonderful tale 
about Pixies as well as the three small listen- 
ers with their heads resting against the cool 
pillows. There were many pictures, and the 
children stopped often to gaze at the fairy 
queen, the Pixies or the demon enemies. 

Before 11 o’clock the little eyes began to 
grow sleepy and so three empty seats were 
converted into cots with gray linen spreads, 
to cover the hot plush. From a substantial 
fan came an occasional whiff of coolness and 
the children napped peacefully for more than 
an hour, while the mother and I inade friends 
and held a whispered conversation beside 
them. I told her of the lesson she was teach- 
ing me and of the littie folks at home, who 
would return with me to the old farm before 
the summer ended. 

**But is it not a tremendous amount of work 
getting everything together for the journey?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*No, indeed,’’ she said with her happy 
Smile, ‘‘it is a real pleasure. I used to feel 
as you do ten years ago, but T hit on thia 
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scheme and a long trip is no terror. Before I 
leave home I spend an hour anda couple of 
dollars in a toy shop. I choose the things that 
will take up least space and amuse for the long- 
est time. To-day I have all sorts of surprises 
tucked away that the children will go into 
ecstasies over. There is a box of paper dolls 
with an unlimited wardrobe. With these 
Helen will forget how the hours fly. Rob 
loves puzzles and sea stories, so I have a new 
puzzle for him about our men-of-war and 
America’s fortifications. Margaret is a seam- 
stress and for herI havea small workbox, 
complete as to fitting, with some doll’s 
clothes cut and ready to make. There are 
more puzzles,a scrapbook and pictures “that go 
in without mucilage, a dissected map and— 
well, you may see later what my visit to the 
toy shop resulted in.’’ 

‘And lunch?’’ I asked. 

**We will ask you to eat with us. I always 
bring their lunch with me. I bring a large 
bottle of rich fresh milk, and our lunch box 
is stowed away in a cool place. But you will 
see for yourseli.’’ 

The children ate a lunch that looked as de- 
licious as it tasted, for I had morsels thrust 
before me constantly. There was a tender 
young chicken roasted to perfestion and cut 
up into neat bits that they could eat with 
graham bread sandwiches. The supply of 
fresh milk was unlimited. There were crisp, 
delicious mouthfuls of celery, baked apples 
with cream, and juicy peaches. I usually 
dread a meal on the cars, but that luncheon 
with the healthy, merry, bright-faced chil- 
dren and their sweet, happy mother is not 
easily forgotten. 

There was an hour’s chat afterward when 
the little folks told me of pink-eyed rabbits, 
naked, wee guinea pigs, a pony that could 
go like a trotting horse, of adoll as big as 
Baby Hopkins next door, a tent and camp- 
ing-out place in the orchard, of three small 
gardens and what grew in them, and of 
papa’s wonderful tricks. I had a glimpse in- 
to an ideal home, the sort of a home that 
seventy years hence will live fresh in the 
memory ofthese children. It was regretful- 
ly enough I said guood-bye when the con- 
ductor shouted, ‘‘Change cars for way 
stations to Buffalo.”’ 

And the thingsI thought of during my 
half-hour’s ride past ‘‘way stations!’’ I 
thought of the strong-minded women, who 
cry aloud for reform and fights, yet leave un- 
heeded the possibilities of making good, 
healthy, happy, talented men and women 
from the children in their own homes. I 
thought of the women who organize a Moth- 
ers’ congress and discuss questions which 
would right themselves if each mother of 
them would give her heart, her strength, her 
love to her own household. 

To-morrow with a big valise and two chil- 
dren, who can hardly go to sleep for delighted 
anticipation, I start for the dear, old home 
farm. 


pcinnciiellaiamnenaise 

Prizes are offered the readers of this paper 
for the best recipes for the cooking and serv- 
ing of pork. For the best collection of recipes 
reaching the Cooking Editor not later than 
July 1, a prize of $2 will be paid; for the 
three next best collections, prizes of $1 each. 
Full particulars were printed in the issue of 
May 28. 

The Shiny Look is given to buns or cake by 
dissolving 3 tablespoons sugar in 3 tablespoons 
milk, brush cake or buns with this and set in 
the oven to dry. A thin sugar coating is given 
to cake or cookies by, before they are baked, 
brushing the top with the white of an egg 
and dredging with granulated sugar.—([S. 
E. W. 


Strawberries in Honey.—To preserve straw- 
berries in honey, obtain the berries luscious 
and fresh from the bed and use a berry rich 
in flavor. To every 6 lbs of fruit use 3 Ibs 
sugar and 2 large lemons. Hull the berries 
into a large bowl, and sprinkle them with the 
juice of the Jemons, add the honey and stir 
with a fork, very carefully, so asinot to bruise 
the fruit. Allow them to remain in this con- 
dition for 24 hours, ¢losely covered. Carefully 
remove the berries with a perforated spoon, 
and boil the syrup for ten minutes, add the 
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berries and allow them to just come to a boil, 
when pour into small jars and seal. Berries 
prepared in this manner will retain their flav- 
or and be plump in form.—[{Mrs E. M. Lucas. 


Excellent Corn Bread.—One-half pint sour 
milk or buttermilk, 4 pint sweet milk, 4 tea- 
spoon salt, 4 teaspoon soda, 2 well-beaten 
eges, 9 tablespoons corn meal (I use good, 
clean, yeliow, barn meal). Put the pan in 
which it is to be baked on the stove with a 
piece of lard the size of an egg, pour the mix- 
ture into it and bake 30 minutes.—([Spitefire. 


More Prize Recipes Wanted.— Asparagus is a 
delicious and singularly healthful vegetable, 
but comparatively unknown on the table of 
the ayerage farmer. This is wrong, for if 
there is anyone who should have the best 
fruits and vegetables, it is the farmer. We 
wish to popularize the use of asparagus and 
will give $1 forthe best recipe for cooking 
asparagus sentin by our good cooks. We 
shall have the different methods tried and 
give the money to the one that tickles our 
palate the most. Recipes must reach our 
Cooking Editor not later than July 1. 








Poor Man’s Cake.—One cup sugar, 1 heaping 
tablespoon bacon grease or lard, or 4 cup but- 
ter, l cup milk, 2 teaspvons baking powder, 
flour and flavoring to suit.—{Another Harriet. 


STRONG STATEMENTS. 


Three Women Relieved of Female 
Troubles by Mrs. Pinkham. 











From Mrs. A. W. Smiru, 59 Summer 
St., Biddeford, Me.: 

‘*For several years I suffered with 
various diseases peculiar to my sex. 
Was troubled with a burning sensation 
across the small of my back, that all- 
gone feeling, was despondent, fretful 
and discouraged; the least exertion 
tired me. I tried several doctors but 
received little benefit. At last I de- 
cided to give your Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound a trial. The ef> 
fect of the first bottle was magical. 
Those symptoms of weakness that I 
was afflicted with, vanished like vapor 
before the sun. I cannot speak too 
highly of your valuable remedy. It is 
teuly a boon to woman.” 


From Mrs. ME.issa Puiiiirs, Lex- 
ington, Ind., to Mrs. Pinkham: 

‘Before I began taking your medicine 
I had suffered for two years with that 
tired feeling, headache, backache, noap- 
petite, and a run-down condition of the 
system. I could not walk across the 
room. I have taken four bottles of the 
Vegetable Compound, one box of Liver 
Pills and used one package of Sanative 
Wash, and now feel like a new woman, 
and am able todo my work.” 


From Mrs. Mortum E. Herret, Pow- 
ell Station, Tenn.: 

‘‘For three years I suffered with sucha 
weakness of the back, I could not 
perform my household duties. I also 
had falling of the womb, terrible bear- 
ing-down pains and headache. I have 
taken two bottles of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound and feel 
like a new woman. I recommend your 
medicine to every woman I know.” 








SE of sample wheel 
offer. 


by a little work for us. 
to rider agents. Write at once for our 
D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 
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The Bleeding Heart. 





Round Crocheted Shawl. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Materials, 4 lb single zephyr or German- 
town wool and a medium sized bone hook. 
Make a chain of five stitches and join into a 
ring. 

First round—Five ch for first treble, nine 
trebles each separated by one ch under the 
ring, one ch, join with asc to third of five 
ch (nine trebles in all). 

Second round—Five ch, 
the first one ch, * one ch, 
rated by one ch under next one ch, 
from *, one ch, join to third of five ch. 

Thira round—Five ch, one treble under first 
one ch, * one ch, one treble under next ch, 
one ch, two trebles separated by one ch under 
next ch, repeat from * all around, one ch, 
one treble under next ch, one ch, join to 
third of five ch. 

Fourth round—Five ch, one treble under 
first one ch, * one ch, one treble under next 
ch, one ch, one treble under next ch, one ch, 
two trebles separated by une ch under next 
ch, repeat from * eight times, * one ch, one 
treble under next ch, repeat from last star 
once, one ch, join to third of five ch. Con- 
tinue to work as described for the fourth 
round (with the exception that there will be 
more stitches between the ten increases) un- 
til there are seventeen trebles between each 
increase. 

Now work a round of roll picots. four ch, 
oue roll picot under next one ch, thus, * wool 
over hook ten times, put the hook under the 
chain and draw up a loop, wool over, draw 
through all the loops on hook together and 
finish with a chain stitch, one ch, repeat 
from star all around, join with asc to top of 
five ch. 

Border: First round—Five ch, one treble 
under first chain, * one ch, one treble under 
next ch, repeat from * eight times, one ch, 
two trebles separated by one ch under next 
ch, * one ch,’one treble under next ch, one 
ch, one treble under next ch, one ch, two 
trebles separated by twoch under next ch, 


one treble under 
two trebles sepa- 
repeat 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


repeat from last * all around, join with asc 
to third of five ch. 

Second round—* Four ch, two roll picvts 
worked as before under next ch, one ch, miss 
two stitches, one treble under next ch, one 
ch, miss one stitch, two trebles, two ch, two 
trebles, all under next ch, one ch, miss one 
stitch, one treble under next ch, one ch, miss 
three stitches, repeat from *. 

Third round—* Two roll picots between the 
first and second picots of previous round, oue 
ch, one treble between the first and second 
trebies, one treble between the next two tre- 
bles, two trebles, two ch, two trebles, all un- 
der the two ch of shell, one ch, one treble be- 
tween the next two trebles, one ch, one tre- 
ble between the next two trebles, one ch, re- 
peat from * ten times. 

Fourth round—* Two roll picots between 
the first and second picots, two ch, miss two 
trebles, one treble under next ch, two trebles, 
two ch, two trebles under two ch of shell, one 
ch, one treble under next ch, one ch, one 
treble under next ch, two ch, repeat from *. 

Repeat this fourth round nine times more, 
working the last four rounds loosely, so they 
will spread out. 

Fourteenth round—One d ec between two 
roll picots, two ch, * one treble between two 
picots, four ch, one dc in first of four ch for 
picot, repeat from * seven times, two ch, re- 
peat from beginning of round. 

This shawl fits smoothly around the neck, 
falling in graceful curves from the shoulders. 
Of course it is worn double, the scallops of 
the lower part just below the upper border. It 
scarcely reaches the waist line but it can 
readily be made larger if preferred. 

ee ee 
How to Ice Cake. 
WILL Cox. 


Housewives will be glad to know that in 
cooking schools the tedious beating of eggs 
for icing or frosting is not taught. The di- 
rections for plain frosting are to put the sugar 
into the unbeaten white of the egg and beat a 
few minutes. To make nice frosting that 
will not crack, is an art which is worth one’s 
while to learn, fora plain cake nicely frosted 
is more attractive and appetizing than a rich- 
er one not thus decorated. 

Tne icing used by bakers for buns and plain 
cake is made by stirring powdered sugar into 
cold milk until a very stiff paste is formed. 
This requires considerable beating to be stiff 
enough to spread smvothly. The cake should 
be warm, not hot, andif at first the sugar 
runs off, beat in a little more. 

To make nice frosting with granulated sugar, 
melt ateacupful slowly with 6 tablespoons 
water. Do not stir after the syrup commences 
to boil. Take acold spoon, hold it high and let 
the syrup fall back very slowly into the 
basin. If it threads, remove the dish from the 
fire, add the beaten white of an egg and beat 
five minutes; add the flavoring, and while 
warm puur over the cake, which should be 
quite cold. To make a transparent frosting, 
use water in place of milk. 

Another excellent frosting is made thus: 
Put 1? lbs sugar in a gill of cold water, dis- 
solve it slowly over the fire; when it boils, 
turn itinto a bright tin dishpan (bakers use a 
marble slab). Let it cool15 or 20 minutes, 
varying the time with the temperature of the 
atmosphere, then stir slowly until it becomes 
quite white. Flavor and stir until cold. Put 
it into a bright basin, and set into another 
containing boiling water, dip into it little 
cakes baked in gem pans. Fora 

Chocolate Icing, when it is in the pan, stirin 
2 or 3 tablespoons grated chocolate. The 
above are all methods used by bakers, but 
the following are good. 

Soft Frosting.—Boil 1 teacup sugar in 3 tea- 
cup milk untilit will string froma spoon, 
add 1 teaspoon cornstarch moistened with a 
very little water and stir well; let stand until 
cool enough to spread without running. 

Raisin Frosting. (Very nice).—Boil 1 tea- 
cup sugar five minutes in 2 tablespoons 
water, stirinto it the beaten white of egg, 
add i teacup chopped, seeded raisins and 
beat again. 


cI 
Never enter the water with a headache; 
never do so with a full stomach. 





For Young Girls. 








This pretty hanging skirt for young girls is 
especially adapted for wear with shirt waists 





No 21,028. Misses’ skirt. Sizes 12 to 16 


years. 


this summer. It is made with a narrow front 
gore, two side gores and two back gores, the 
fullness of the back being laid in fan pleats. 
The skirt may be trimmed with braid, as 
shown in the illustration, or left plain. 

The price of this pattern is 10c, when order- 
ed of the Pattern Department at tais office. 
Don’t forget to give sizes and numbers in or- 
dering. 











Aman must reap as he sows. If he sows 
ill-health he will reap ill-health. If he 
neglects his health the weeds of disease 
will grow up and choke it. 

It is a daily and hourly marvel that men 
will recklessly neglect their health, when 
a moment’s thought should tell them that 
they are courting death. It lies in most 
every man’s power to live to a green old 
age. If a man would only take the same 
care of himself that he does of his horse, or 
cow, or dog, he would enjoy good health. 
When a man owns a hundred-dollar horse, 
and it gets sick, he does not waste any time 
about doctoring him up. When his garden 
gets full of weeds, he doesn’t delay about 
rooting them out, for he knows they will 
choke out his vegetables. When he is out 
of sorts, sick, nervous, headachey, has no 
appetite and is restless and sleepless at 
night, he pays little attention to it. The 
result is consumption, nervous prostration 
or some serious blood or skin disease. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is the 
best of all medicines for hard working men. 
It gives edge to the appetite, facilitates the 
flow of digestive juices, invigorates the 
liver and purifies and enriches the blood. 
It is the great blood-maker and flesh- 
builder. It cures 98 per cent. of all cases 
of lingering coughs, bronchial and throat 
affections, weak lungs, bleeding from lungs 
and kindred affections. Do not wait until 
the lungs are too far wasted to admit of 
being cured. 

‘‘ As you know, five years ago the doctors had 
given me up to die with consumption,’’ writes 
Mr. E. G. McKinney, of Deepwater, Fayette Co., 
W. Va. “I took treatment from Dr. R. V- 
Pierce, and am entirely well now. I had taken 
steadily, as directed, his ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’’’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. One little “‘Pellet’’ is a dose. 


ASTHM 








4 positive 
instant relief a tree 1 any 
sufferer. F. @. KINSMAN, M. D., 
Box 756, Augusta, Maine 
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Greenhouse Management 


A Manual for Florists and Flower Lovers on the Forcing of Flowers, 
Vegetables and Fruits in Greenhouses, and the Propagation 
and Care of House Plants 





By L. R. TAFT 


Professor of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening, Michigan Agricultural College, and author of 
“Greenhouse Construction ” 





HE author has had unusual facilities for studying this entire subject practically as well as 
scientifically, and has here given the results not only of his own experience, but also those 
of many of the most skillful experts in their respective specialties. 

It treats of all the plants commonly cultivated by florists and amateurs, and explains in a 
thorough manner the methods that have been found most successful in growing them. Par- 


ticular attention is paid to the 
growing of cut flowers, entire 
chapters being devoted to each 
of the leading crops, such as 
roses, carnations, chrysanthe- 
mums, violets, bulbs, smilax, 
ferns, orchids, etc. 

The growing of fruits under 
glass is attracting the attention 
of commercial florists as well as 
amateurs, and the reader will 
find separate chapters devoted 
to the forcing of grapes, straw- 
berries, peaches and other fruits. 
The forcing of vegetables also 
receives the attention it de- 
gerves, and the raising of let- 
tuce, radishes, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, mushrooms, etc., is ex- 
plained at length. 

The care of house plants is 
also treated quite fully, with de- 
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tailed directions for propagating, preparing the soil, potting, watering and every part of their 
proper management. A chapter is also given on bedding plants, as well as on ornamental 
grasses, flowering and foliage plants. Other chapters are devoted to the propagation of plants 
from seeds, cuttings, layers and by grafting and budding. Of special value to many will be the 
directions for treating plants when attacked by insects and fungi. The preparation of the soil, 
the use of various manures, composts and fertilizers, watering, ventilating, heating, and in fact 
every detail of the subject to which the work is devoted, receives careful and minute 


attention. 





CONTENTS: 


The Forcing of Roses 

The Carnation 

The Chrysanthemum 

The Violet 

Bulbs and Their Culture 
Tuberous Begonias 

Orchid Culture 

Azaleas 

Calceolarias, Cinerarias and Primulas 
Ferns, Smilax and Asparagus 
Palms, Pandanus and Araucaria 
Dracenas and Cordylines 

Lettuce Forcing 

Cucumbers, Tomatoes and Melons 
Mushroom Culture 


400 pages, with 128 Original and Practical Ilustrations. 





Asparagus and Rhubarb 

Radishes, Carrots, Beets and Beans 
Grape Growing Under Glass 
Strawberry Fm gt Under Glass 
Fruit Trees Under Glass 
Management of House Plants 





Propagation by Layering, Grafting and Budding 
Insects of the Greenhouse 

Diseases of Greenhouse Plants 

Insecticides and Their Preparation 

Fungicides, Their Preparation and Use 

Soil, Manures and Watering 

Fuei—Coal, Of] and Gas 








12m0, cloth. 


Postpaid, $1.50. 





Outlines o. Dairy Bacteriology. 


By H. L. RussEvu. This new work is in- 
tended primarily for students in dairy schools, 
but is as free as possible from all technical 
expressions. The aim of the author has been 
to present the principles underlying the 
science of bacteriology, in their relation to 
dairy problems, in a thoroughly, practical 
manner. New, revised and illustrated edition. 
Cloth, 16mo. 1.00 





Garden Making. 

By L. H. Batrey. In this book the be- 
ginner in gardening is shown how easy it is to 
raise flowers, fruits and vegetables, and to 
beautify one’s home grounds, if one starts 
right and has a genuine love for plants. It is 
thoroughly practical in every detail, and as a 
guide to daily practice in the garden it has no 
equal in horticulturalliterature. Cloth, 12mo. 

1.00 





FREE TO ALL. surgostety ua aiedtrg, cattorne conning See 


27 it. It will pay every man, young or 


52-54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


d, to provide himself with good 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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New and Recent Publications. 


The Pruning Book, 

By L. H. Bartgy. This is the first Amer. 
ican work exclusively devoted to pruning. It 
differs from most other treatises on this sub- 
ject in that the author takes particular pains 
to explain the principles of each operation in 
every detail. Specific advice is given on the 
pruning of the various kinds of fruits and or- 
namental trees, shrubs and hedges. Consider. 
able space is devoted to the pruning and train- 
ing of grapevines, both American and foreign. 
Every part of the subject is made so clear and 
plain that it can be readily understood by even 
the merest beginner. Cloth, 8vo, 530 pages. 
Illustrated. 1.50 


Diseases of Swine. 

By D. McInrosn, VY. S. A text-book for 
swine growers, veterinary surgeons and 
students. Thisis the first work exclusively 
devoted to the subject published in America. 
The subjects dealt with are based on science 
and confirmed by experience, so that the 
reader will not have to lose time in reading 
theories which are not confirmed by facts. In 
the treatment of hog cholera and other dis- 
eases which in the majority of, cases prove 
fatal, the author’s original and extensive in- 
vestigations have thrown considerable light 
on many points hitherto but little understood. 
Cloth, 230 pages, 12mo. Illustrated. 2.00 


Principles of Plant Culture, 

By E.S.Gorr. The text-book used in the 
classes in plant life and horticulture, in the 
popular Short Course in Agriculture, of the 
University of Wisconsin. It is full of prac- 
tical ideas, and it brings out the very points, 
both in the science of plant growth and in the 
methods of propagating and growing plants, 
that every farmer and horticulturist should 
understand. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 1.00 


Sugar Beet Seed. 

A new book. How to grow the best seed 
of the most improved qualities. Full practical 
and scientific details, including the secrets-.of 
the most famous European producers who 
have been in the business for 100 years. The 
only book on the subject; worth its weight in 
gold to anyone thinking of going into what 
promises to bea lucrative specialty, as millions 
will be spent for sugar beet seed in the United 
States. 

The author, Lewis S. Ware, has devoted 
20 years to this book. Cloth, postpaid. 2.00 


Feeds and Feeding. 

ByW. A. Henry. This handbook for stu- 
dents and stockmen constitutes a compendium 
of practical and useful knowledge on Plant 
Growthand Animal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, 
Feeding Animals and every detail pertaining 
to this important subject. It is thorough, 
accurate and reliable, and is the most valu- 
able contribution to live stock literature in 
many years. All the latest and best informa- 
tion is clearly and systematically presented, 
making the work indispensable toevery owner 
of live stock. 658 pages, 8vo, cloth. 2.00 


Testing Milk and Its Products. 


By E. H. FARRINGTON and F. W. Wotu. 
A manual for dairy students, creamery and 
cheese factory operators and farmers. All 
the questions involved in the various methods 
of testing milk and cream are, handled with 
rare skill, and yet in so plain a manner that 
they can be fully understood by all. The book 
will be found invaluable to every d 
and butter maker, and should be in the hands 
of everyone interested in the subject. Cloth, 
8vo. Illustrated. 1.00 


riptions of three hundred valuable Books on Agtiquitare, Horticul Architecture, 
etc., will be sent free to anyone forwarding by postal card his address to the and asking 
‘books, even if economy has to be practiced,in other directions to enable him te this. 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Will turn out fromé to 6 tons 
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No Trouble, No Repairs, in Four Years 
WITH THE 


Improved U. S. Separator 


SANTA ROSA, CAL., June 27, 1897, 


This makes the fourth year Ihave used your No.5 Cream 
Separator, and it runs just as well as ever, and does just 
as good work as ever, and that means perfect work. It 
has never given me one moment’s trouble, and I have 
paid out but 40 cents for repairs, and that was by my 
Own carelessness, H. A. REID. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogues, free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness © 
‘Buy direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent saved. 
Guaranteed for two years. Write to-day for new beautifully Illus- 
“a trated Catalogue send 3 centsin stamps. Highest awards even us at 

World’s Fair, Atlanta Exposition, Nashville Centennial Exposition. 


Alliance Carriage Co, 222E. Court St. Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Ag ricultural Drain Tile see Vee 


Chimney Tops, Red and 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant, 











Is the sum of all excellence for drilting water, oil, gas and 
salt wells, testing for gold, lead, zine and all minerals. On 
top for quality, on bottom for rices, mediocrity in noth- 
ing. Traction’and Non-Traction. All kinds of drilling 
and fishing tools. 1898 Catalog free. 
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NO ANNUAL COMPARES 


os WITH THE... 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


YEAR BOOK 


AND 


ALMANAG :22-22 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY : 


BEST EVER SEEN.—I received your Almanac 
and Year Book for 1898, for which accept my sincere 
thanks. The book is one of the best I have ever 
seen, and is very complete and very full of informa- 
tion.—GEo. C. BucK, Grand Haven, Mich. 


APPRECIATES IT.—Many thanks for theYear 
) Book and Almanac for 1898. I can assure you it is 
highly appreciated.—A. A. BRown, Hannibal, Mo, 


UP TO THE WORLD. —I have received your 
Year Book and Almanac for 1898, and for good, 
sound, valuable information, is upto the World 
Almanac.—MARTIN GARN, Sugar, Utah. 








ALL O. K.—Your paper with Year Book and Al- 
manac for 1898 are all O. K. I don’t see how you can 
give so much for so little money. Accept thanks 
for same.—JOSEPH LEUTZ, Morning Sun, Ia. 


») WORTH A DOLLAR.—I received the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1898 
and am well pleased with it. It is weli worth the 
dollar you charge for your paper. Please accept my 
thanks-;for same.—J As. R. WATSON, Savageville, Va. 


A MINE.—Your Year Book and Almanac for 1898 
is received. It is a mine of immense value, and 
brimful of interest. Thanks for the same.—BERT 
FISHER, Medina, Ohio. 


VERY VALUABLE.—The Year Book and 
Almanac for 1898 received to-day. Itis a very val- 
uable book. Iam very much obliged to you.—OscaR 
KOEHLER, Abilene, Texas. 


A DANDY.,—Received theYear Book and Alma- 
nac for 1898. It is a dandy, especially at so low a price 
with the paper.—S. B. THompson, Larchwood, Ia. 


AM HIGHLY PLEASED with Year Book and 
Almanac.—J. W. FLETCHER, Dayton, Yamhill Co., 
Ore. 


WE APPRECIATE the American Agricul- 
turist Year Book and Almanac thoroughly.—Far- 
WELL & RHINES, Crescent Hungarian Roller Mills, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


CONGRATULATIONS.—Accept my congratu- 
lations upon your getting out so complete a compen 
dium of useful information.—Wm. A. PERRIN, Title 

> and Guarantee Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


VALUABLE AND HANDY.-—I wish to tnank 
you for the Year Book and Calendar sent. It is a 
valuable and handy book of reference.—P. H. HaRT- 
WELL, Lambertville, N. J. 


FULL OF FACTS.—It contains 700 pages 
crammed full of facts for the farmer and every busi- 
ness man. Tells all about our government, all about 
the nations of the world. What amount of time and 
labor must have been expended, how many authors 
consulted!2 Every farmer and business man needs 
a copy.—J. L. HERSEY, Tuftonboro, N. H. 


VALUABLE.—I find it to be a valuable book of 
reference and instruction—D. L. MANsFIELp, ‘ 
Windham Co., Vt. 


HOw’ TO GET i'r 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and fhost comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 

0 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at @i. 00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
scription, and will send you a ¢ ony of the Al- 
manac, free and postpaid. We will also send a 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Subscribe now, before this great offer is with- 
drawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after 
our present edition, which is going rapidly, is ex- 
hausted. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO 

52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. ( 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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